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“ new confidence 1n canneries 


991 Co — 


| Mrs. America’s approval. 


Read this letter—which is printed by permission 


The Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, III. 


Gentlemen: I wonder if anyone of us (thousands of women) have told you 
how much we appreciate “Country Gentleman” Corn in the newly lacquered 
bright inside can. It gives us a new confidence in canneries and canned 
foods. Thank you. Yours very truly, 


(signed) Mrs. Walton Jacobson, Willoughby, Ohio 


Is this sort of appreciation . you full facts about the mar- 
worth having? Many pack (CAINCO) ket advantages of Canco 
ers and distributors of cane S——~“__enamel-lined cans—part of 
ned foods say yes. Have a ogk for this emblem ~— the big development toward 


Canco representative tell #™,7/,S¢7¢,5 quality canned foods. © 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON — FIBRE 


METAL SIGNS AND FIxTURES 
CANCO 
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LABELS 


HELPS CAN CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE MD. 


¢ LARKSBURG, WA 
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BRAND OF 


Esopies ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND . 


a box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


Jaspection of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 


CARDIFF 


J 
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You Cannot Afford to Pack 
Money Into Leaky Cans 


It does not matter 
whether you pack fruits 
or vegetables into cans 

. or if you pack 
them with money.... 
if they leak and permit 
waste and spoilage... 
you are the loser. 


column ofyour 
ledger. 


Every year more and 
more canners turn to 
Heekin for that good 
business insurance of 
sending their products 
to market in cans that 
do notleak, and do not 
permit of waste or 
spoilage. Heekin builds 
air tight cans to a high 
standard of quality 
.... but economically 
in price. 
If you desire, Heekin 
Cans will be shipped in 
reinforced corrugated 
boxes .... light in 
weight but strong and 
substantial and are de- 
livered to you with a 
saving on the original 
box cost and freight 
charge. 


The products that go 
into your cans repre- 
sent money . ; 

canners are in business 
to sell their products at 
a profit. | Unless the 
reputation of the pre- 
duct is protected by a 
can that will carry the 
fruits or vegetables to 
the consumer withthe 
same freshness, the 
same appetizing purity 
as the day they were 
canned, you are taking 
chances with the loss 


Heekin Air Tight Cans may be shipped either n 
bulk or in cartons, as illustrated, at a saving to you. 


The Heekin Can Company 


New Sixth and Culvert Streets 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HEEKIN 
CANS 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Thghes est Standard 
Bi for Commercial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your = Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, NY. 


The Last Moment Need 


May include a new String 


Bean Cutter. 


We usually prepare for it by having 
a limited number of Cutters in stock 
for immediate shipment and we have 
them this year. 

Two sizes now of the MONITOR 
String Bean Cutter—the new size No. 
2 giving fifty per cent greater capacity 
than the old. 

Just wire your order stating size 
wanted—No. 1 or No. 2 and the mac- 
hine will be shipped within 24 hours. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Renine Oo. Me. 
P.O. Drawer 25. BROCTON, N. Y. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 
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COMPLE TE EQUIPMENT FROM 
ONE SOURCE 


Whether you are canning peas, corn, 

- tomatoes or fruit, our standard equip- 
ment will meet your requirements. 
Back of our engineers is a complete 
plant equipment and years of successful 
experience in designing and making can- 
ning equipment. If you need special 
equipment, we can build it. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


MACHINERY 
A Complete Canning Plant’ 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 


THE KYLER BOXERS 


REPEAT ORDERS . 
Are The Best Proof Of The Purchaser’s Satisfaction 


Repeat orders for Kyler Boxing Machines are the best 
proof of the correctness of our design and of the high 
class workmanship and material that enter into our pro- 
duct. 


Westminster Machine Works, 


Our determination to build only the best in design and 
construction, backed by years of experience, insures 
complete satisfaction to our customers. 


We build three models: Model P, motor drive -- Model 
T, hand and foot operated -- Model H, hand only. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed -- Write for circular. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Westminster, Md., U. S. A. 
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“Eliminate Losses and The Profits Will Be 
Large Enough” 


is an old saying which applies with special truth to the manufactur- 
ing of canned foods. 

Thus losses from unsuspected causes of unsanitation and unclean- 
liness frequently deplete the profit margin unless the plant and 
equipment are insured against these losses by the distinctive, san- 
itary cleanliness which the use of 


A p so dependably provides. 

| The constantly growing demand for Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner 

. and Cleanser is your guarantee that these facts can be proved to 
your satisfaction. 


Moreover, your order is protected on a satisfaction or money back 
guarantee. 


® Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE”’ 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNSANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 


Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Denmark and Sweden —Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
Argentine —Sociedad Anonima “Fides”, Buenos Aires 
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Safeguard that ‘“‘Last Operation’’ 


| Mr. Canner: 


Consider your investment . . . engineering skill. . . the little refinements that dis- 
tinguish your product. . . quality raw materials... manufacturing efficiency... 
rigid inspection. . . and still the process is not complete. You have yet to see that 
the shipment reaches your customer in good order. 


The ‘‘Last Operation’’—getting your product from your shipping department to 
your customer’s receiving department—is a most important one, and its success or 
failure is entirely dependent upon your shipping container. 


In the assembling and testing of our Corrugated Containers, we aim to maintain 
that essential degree of strength and security, and still build boxes that are most 
economical to pack and ship. 


You need have no worry about that ‘‘Last Operation’” when GIBRALTAR 
supplies your Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., Inc. 
Bergen Turnpike & 36th Street, North Bergen.N_]. 


rrugated Containers 
Security and Economy 


REISE 


THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year-- - »« « 
Canada - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 


‘PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THB 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


ECOMING WORLD WIDE—Considering how 
B rapidly the canning of food products grew in 

these United States, and in North America gen- 
erally, and particularly taking into view the immense 
importance, convenience and palatability of the food 
in cans, the wonder is that other nations of the earth 
did not follow our lead and install canning as their 
main food reserve. Of course, there has always been 
some canning done in all countries of the globe; the 
house of Appert, in France, for instance, continuing to 
this day to produce canned foods. But even this now 
famous house turns out a quantity that would com- 
pare only with a fair-sized home-canning outfit in our 
country. And that remains largely true with the so- 
called commercial canneries of France, Germany. 
Sweeden, Norway and Spain, though the fish canners 
in the north and the Italian canners have reached a 
production which entitles them to exception in this 
statement. 

But since the great war, and the prominent part 
canned foods played in it, even as they did in our Civil 
War and which made the canning industry in America, 
the canning of foods has steadily grown in all coun- 
tries of the globe, and there is an immense amount of 
interest showing everywhere and a desire to know 
more about the business and how to conduct it. In 
other words, the whole world is now taking hold of 
canned foods, and we may expect to see it grow, even 
as it has grown in this country, though in no other 
country to the huge bulk it has assumed in our 
country. 

England has been the latest to show a definite 
drift towards the establishment of the canning indus- 
try as a means of saving surplus food crops, and in her 
characteristic thorough manner has gone to the bot- 
tom of the matter and is building up, slowly but stead- 
ily and well. In this issue you will note a report of the 
meeting of the English canners and the supply men in 
what was really a National Convention. And it is pat- 
terned after our own big conventions. To us this 
marks an epoch, for following the efforts to solidify 
the industry in the home country we may expect to 
see her Colonies take up the procedure and to build the 


whole into a worth-while and prominent industry. Our 
good friends in Canada will not misunderstand this 
statement, because we have always reckoned them 
with us in the development of the canning industry, 
and they have had full access to all our Conventions, 
and been heartily welcomed, as they are today. But 
we speak of the development of canning in other coun- 
tries than North America, possibly we should better 
say. 

There is nothing surprising in this awakening of 
the world to the value and importance of the canned 
foods industry, because it was bound to come, but it is 
necessary that the American canners take this into 
their considerations. We have long claimed, and with- 
out the fear of successful contradiction, we believe, 
that the great advancement of the world is due to the 
discovery and introduction of the method of preserv- 
ing foods by canning. It may be a mere coincidence, 
but it is, nevertheless, the fact that not until mankind 
had discovered this means of making sure a steady 
supply of nutritious foods—and which only canning 
makes possible—progress was halting and slow. But 
since that day when Appert proved the correctness of 
his theory history has gone forward with leaps and 
bounds in the progress of every effort of mankind. 
Turn back to your history and note that for the about 
seven thousands years of recorded history previous to 
Appert’s time mankind had developed no way to pro- 
vide even for a few days in advance his necessary food 
supplies, not even through preservation through ice. 
He had, of course, learned to dry some foods; to take 
the grain crops and the root crops and store them 
against the winter months, and had ventured very 
slightly into preservation through sugar but with all 
these scurvy continued as a dreaded evil that held men 
to their homes and caused armies, explorations and al- 
most every human endeavor to hesitate, and very prop- 
erly so, because man was poorly fed, and a poorly fed 
man is not a good worker. Came the method of pre- 
serving foods with all their natural succulence and food 
value, through the instrumentality of canning, and the 
world took wings and spread out to the wonders you 
see on every hand today. Compare the developments 
of the world in those first seven thousands of years 
with the developments of the past 125 years and you 
have the picture which we claim was caused throush 
the discovery of canning, 
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HE MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE—Recently the 
Department of Agriculture announced the dis- 
covery of the dreaded Mexican Bean Beetle in 
these Eastern States, and now it would seem that he is 
here in great numbers. We have heard reports of much 
damage to not only the ordinary beans, but to the lima 
beans, and the war is now on to overcome this pest. 
They come in hordes and they strip the vines clean, 
leaving only the skeletons of the leaves, and the dam- 
age they do to the crops can easily be imagined. 
Writing us from down in Virginia, Taylor & Cald- 
well, of Walkerton, Va., give their experience in com- 
bating this pest, and it ought to be of service to other 
canners in all sections of the country, because, appar- 
ently, this pest has gotten away from the quarantine 
which was attempted against it. Messrs. Taylor & 
Caldwell say: 


Walkerton, Va., July 24th, 1928. 
The Editor, The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 


We notice your article in this week’s The Canning 
Trade about the Mexican Bean Beetle, and thought per- 
haps that our experience with the beetle might be helpful 
to some of your readers. 

The beetle first made its appearance here last summer, 
but was not in sufficient quantity to do us harm, although 
it ate up quite a few gardens. We started a very inter- 
esting study of the question, however, and began to get 
ready for this year. ’ 

The results of our study of Government bulletins led 
us to believe magnesium arsenate applied as a spray to 
the underside of the leaves would be the best preventive. 
We bought a power sprayer and ordered the magnesium 
arsenate. 

Although we started spraying a little late this sum- 
mer, we have found the control methods practically 100 
per cent effective so far, and we have had infestation with 
the beetle, too. Farmers growing truck patches for the 
Richmond market have had their beans nearly all wiped out. 

The magnesium arsenate is applied at the rate of two 
pounds of arsenate to one hundred gallons of water per 
acre. We have a five-row sprayer and can spray about 
twenty-five acres a day. 

The advantage of the magnesium arsenate over the 
calcium arsenate is that it will not burn the vines. The 
advantage of spraying over dusting is that the arsenate 
adheres more closely and is not so easily washed off by 
rain. 

Calcium arsenate is cheaper than the magnesium, and 
dusting is cheaper than spraying, but we believe the ad- 
vantages of the more expensive procedure more than off- 
sets the difference in cost. 

We bought the magnesium arsenate direct from Dow & 
Co., Midland, Mich., and our sprayer from the F. H. Myers 
& Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. We had virtually to re-design 
the sprayer, however, to adapt it to our purposes. This 
remodeling was done after studying the photograph of a 
sprayer used by the Agricultural Department, and which 
was built by the Field Force Pump Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Mr. Neale F. Howard, associate entomologist in charge 
of Mexican Bean Beetle Investigations, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, is propably one of the best informed author- 
ities on the subject. Sincerely yours, 


TAYLOR & CALDWELL. 
P. S.—The most complete pamphlet on the subject we 
have seen is U. S. Department of Agriculture Department 


Bulletin No. 1243, Studies of the Mexican Bean Beetle in 
the Southeast. 


HE TOMATO TARIFF—While not very much 

| has been said lately about the drive to have the 
tariff raised upon imported canned tomatoes, the 
work has been going forward steadily, and the grow- 
ers as well as the canners are being interested in the 
movement. Recently President W. Earle Withgott, of 
the Tri-State Packers Association, sent the following 
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letter to the Farm Bureaus of this section, to enlist 
their support, and there is good reason to believe that 
they will back.up the canners in this necessary protec- 
tion. As that letter gives the date of the proposed 
hearing in Washington, and ought to serve as an in- 
ducement to other interested parties to join in the 
move, we give the letter herewith: 


Easton, Md., July 21, 1928. 

Talbot County Farm Bureau, 
Easton, Md 

Gentlemen: 


Some time ago we were talking regarding the hearing 
before the Federal Trades Commission on imported canned 
tomatoes, and after considerable work and effort, I have 
been able, through the efforts of Congressman Goldsborough 
and Senators Tydings and Bruce, to arrange for a hearing 
on this vital question to our Eastern Shore Farmers some 
time during the week of August the 27th, and I think per- 
haps, if our Farm Bureau or any one else particularly in- 
terested in farming, such as Chamber of Commerce or 
Rotary Club, would write to the above representatives, the 
Federal Tariff Commission, and appear in person when the 
definite date is set, it will accomplish a good deal. 

With kind regards and feeling sure you are interested 
in the farmers’ problem on the Eastern Shore, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASS’N. 
W. Earle Withgott, President. 


APPLE SITUATION WORRYING IN MAINE 


WEW:LT 


S SHOWING the seriousness of the apple crop in 
Maine—and apparently in other sections of the 
country—we quote the letter of the Heart of 

Maine Packing Co., Lewiston, Me., famous as producers 
of fine apple sauce in cans, to their trade and brokers. 
It was dated July 19th, and says: 

In accordance with our custom of keeping our 
brokers and customers posted on the crop situa- 
tion in the State of Maine we are enclosing here- 
with a page from our local paper, the Lewiston 
Daily Sun, giving the views of several of the 
largest apple growers, also the opinion of the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture as the situation here 
in the apple crop as of July 11th. Since that date 
the drop has been very'large, the orchards having 
been practically stripped of their fruit. This con- 
dition exists all over the country from all reports 
that we have from the different orchard sections. 

We have been able to contract right along for 
the best fruit at a fair price up to this week but 
are unable to predict what is in store for us from 
now on. 

Under the above conditions we feel there is a 
limit as to how far we can go on apple sauce fu- 
tures this season, so you may. send in what busi- 
ness you have already booked at our opening prices 
of 75c for 1s, $1.10 for 2s, and $5 for 10s. These 
prices will be effective to August 1st, and we wish 
to caution you not to commit yourselves in the way 
of options or promises for any further bookings 
beyond this date without first consulting us. 

Very truly yours, 
HEART OF MAINE PACKING CO. 
Signed by John T. McCarthy, President. 
And the newspaper article referred to, reads as 
follows: 
According to reports from different parts of the State the 
apple crop will be very light, the trees in general having been 
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Quality Products 


THIS Company is the largest 


For full information 
and oldest manufacturer of address the nearest 
acomplete line of high grade —_—District Sales Office. 


AMERICAN 


Tin 


We are producing a superior 
quality of Coxe Tin PLATEs 
specially adapted to the require- 
ments of the canning and packing 
industry. Demand AMERICAN 
CoxkeEs—the best obtainable. 
We manufacture a complete line of Sheet =a 
and Tin Mill Products—Black Sheets, Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Piteberd, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago, Cincinnati 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Representatives : United States y 
Steel Products Company, San Francisco y 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
ExportRepresentatives : 


Yp Company 
New York 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL PINEAPPLE GRATER 


for Pineapples, Grape-Fruit, Cocanut, 
Apples, Oranges, Lemons, etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE, HOPPER REMOVED 


Manufactured by 


Zastrow Machine Co. Inc. 


Foot Thomas Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pineapple Corers, Sizers and Slicers 
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Bargains 
Only 4 of Each Left. 
A Splendid Chance to Balance 


Your Corn Line!!! 


These huskers and cutters carry the same guar- 
antee as new machines. In fact you won’t be 
able to see any difference between them and 
brand new machines. 


4 Rebuilt Peer- 
less Huskers 
with all latest 
1 9 28 improve- 
ments. Price, 
only $345.00 
each, f.o. b., 
Buffalo, New 
York. 


| 

PEERLESS HUSKER 
They have been completely torn down and re- 
built from the floor up in our factories by the 
same men that build new huskers and cutters. 
All parts showing the slightest wear have been 
replaced. In their shiny new enamel they will 
look for all the world like new machines in your 
line, and, what is even more important, they 
will work just like new machines and deliver 

new machine results. 


All latest 1928 improvements have been put on them. 
Mail or wire your order for those you need today. No 
trades and no terms other than 2% for cash on these real 
bargains. 

They are offered subject to prior sale. 
served. 


Mail, wire or phone your order today. 


First come, first 


4 Rebuilt Model 
5 Corn Cutters, 
having all new- 
est features. 
Price, only 
$295.00 each, 
f.0.b., Hoopes- 
ton, Illinois. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 


308 W. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and © 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


BEANS 


HAMBURG, IOWA, July 23rd.—Green Beans: 
Acreage light, yield fair. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 23rd.—String 
Beans: Acreage slightly higher than last year. We 
are now canning and indications point to a heavy yield. 


ONEKAMA, MICH., July 24th.—Green and Wax 
Stringless Beans: Looking good. Some had to be re- 
planted on account of cut-worms; however, plants are 
new in bloom, and will be packing by August 10th, with 
about 90 per cent of a normal pack. 


MARION, N. Y., July 23rd.—Wax Beans: About 
75 per cent crop. Green Beans: About 70 per cent 
crop. 


NEW OXFORD, PA., July 23rd.—Due to excessive 
rains and Mexican beetle our bean crop will not exceed 
60 per cent of normal. 


LUTTRELL, TENN., July 24th.—Beans: 75 per 
cent of normal. Mexican bean beetle hurting crops. 
Late rains have kept growers from cultivating crops. 


OGDEN, UTAH, July 21st—We are busy on 
stringless beans and expect to get a fair pack. Acre- 
age, 25 per cent above last year. Yield fair; quality 
very good. 


CORN 


TOWNSEND, DEL., July 21st.—Acreage, normal. 
Condition, 85 per cent. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., July 23rd.—We have our 
normal acreage planted to sugar corn this season and, 
aside from about three weeks of cold weather in May 
that held back the early planting, our crop is in very 
good shape. Apparently the canning season will begin 
somewhat later than the average, and indications now 
are that it will be late in August by the time we get 
started. 


EDINBURG, IND., July 23rd.—Acreage of sweet 
corn normal; present condition, better than normal. 


HARLAN, IOWA, July 23rd.—We pack only 
sweet corn. Our acreage is about 20 per cent less 
than normal, but the condition of our corn at present 
time is fully 110 per cent of normal. The start of 
pack, however, is a month away, for corn fields are at 
least ten days behind normal, due to the long, cold 
spring and early summer. 


IOWA CITY, IOWA, July 23rd.—The sweet corn 
in this section is in fair shape, but we have had a great 
deal of rain, which has retarded the growth and has 
drowned out a vast am-unt. Unless we have dry 


weather from ~~-7 on, the acreage will be considerably 
below normal. The total acreage of Iowa and Nebraska 
is nct rearly as large as was expected early in the 


spring, and the damage done by rains will cut the total 
pack considerably. There is no doubt but when the 
pack is over that the canners will be greatly surprised 
because the total pack of corn will be far below ex- 
pectations. This, with the small carry-over, a wise 
canner can see what the price of corn will be. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 23rd.—Sweet 
Corn: Acreage in Iowa-Nebraska close to an even 
50,000 acres. Condition to this date, well above normal. 


RED OAK, IOWA, July 21st.—650 acres of Ever- 
green sweet corn are now growing. All looking 100 per 
cent—20 per cent reduction in acreage. 


NEW OXFORD, PA., July 23rd.—The stand of 
our sweet corn is poor, due to bad germination and wet 
weather during planting season. Will have about 75 
per cent crop with good growing weather until harvest. 


PEAS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 23rd.—yYield above 


normal; quality considerably better. Best ever packed 
in Indiana. 


COLBY, WIS., July 17th.—Season normal with us 
as to planting and start of packing. Excessive rains. 
Just started Alaskas today and crop looks good. 


TOMATOES 


CAMDEN, DEL., July 21st.—Prospects are only 
fair to good. With a reduced acreage, we calculate we 
will have about a 75 per cent pack. 


DUNREITH, IND., July 23rd.—Tomatoes good; 
better than this time last year. Our acreage the same. 
Larger acreage in State than last year. 


EATON, IND., July 14th.—Tomatoes: 10 per cent 
reduction in acreage, which was late in planting. Crop 


looks fairly well, considering the backward spring and 
excessive rains. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 23rd.—Still too much 
moisture for good tomato crop. Fields weedy, due to 
lack of cultivation. Considerable evidence of septoria, 
especially Marglobe and other earlier varieties. This 
surplus moisture tends to excessive vine growth with 
not a proportionate root growth. Should a dry period 
set in late in August or September, roots will not be 
able to carry burden and short crop will result. 


PENDLETON, IND., July 23rd.—We will not op- 
erate this year, but I have never seen a better pros- 


pect. Vines vigorous, good color and there seems to be 
bloom enough on fields. 


UNDERWOOD, IND., July 24th—Have had 
heavy rains all through June and first 15 days of July. 
Many fields have been flooded several times and some 
entirely ruined. Other fields not over-flooded, are pvar- 
tially ruined, due to rains and lack of proner cultiva- 
tion. Would say at this time (July 24th) that we will 
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Enameled Buckets National Tomato Peeler 


Pans Numbered 
or Plain Kettle 
° Ayars Universal Filler 
rovinesun rome K, Robins & Company, Inc. 
Lombard & Concord Sts. tt Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Crates 


Lightning Box Sealer Crate Covers a Robins Circle Steam Hoist Closed Retorts 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manafacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


It will pay you to write for our prices PATENTED 


' PATENTED and further particulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


YOUR FOR 


QUALITY 


Our seed peas possess ability to carry 
IT 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 
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do well in Southern Indiana to pack 65 per cent of our 
usual pack. 


HAMBURG, IOWA, July 23rd—Tomato acreage 
normal. Plants a little late. Start packing about 
August 15th. Estimated condition, 80 per cent. 


KEOKUK, IOWA, July 23rd.—Vines look good, 
but set of tomatoes light. Too much rain. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 23rd.—Acreage 
about same as last year. Condition fully up to normal. 


OGDEN, UTAH, July 21st—We have finished the 
pack of early peas; the quality was very good. Yield 
below normal, and are now busy with the late peas. 
Anticipate a normal pack. Acreage about the same as 
last year. We are busy on stringless beans and expect 
to get a fair pack. Acreage 25 per cent above last 
vear. Yield fair, quality very good. 


ROCK HALL, MD., July 23rd.—We can only two 
articles, namely, oysters and tomatoes. We have not 
canned any oysters for two years, because we could 
not sell any. We would have been lots better off if we 
had not canned tomatoes. Will say we are growing 
some tomatoes as well as contracting some. We con- 
tracted half we did in previous years, as the farmer 
and ourselves likewise did not want to go as heavy as 
usual. The last heavy rain and those hot days have 
about cooked all my vines in the lowlands and I will 
get nothing from them. They had a beautiful start. 
In one small patch of seven acres two acres will be a 
total loss, and that is general with all my farmers. Also 
the heavy rains keep the blossoms knocked off. At 
present I would say two-thirds of a crop of the small 
acreage compared with other years, and there is fur- 
ther trouble that can visit us before they are har- 
vested. 


WILLIAMSBURG, MD., July 23rd.—Tomatoes: 
Some good and others poor. Yield, 70 per cent. Wheat, 
90 per cent. Most all other crops fair. 


PENNINGTON, N. J., July 21st.—Our acreage is 
about the same as last season, but the stand of plants 
is much better, and we will receive tomatoes from the 
entire acreage instead of from 75 per cent of the acre- 
age as in past years. The plants look fair, but the con- 
tinued wet weather has not been good for the plants, 
but has given the weeds a chance to get in their work. 
At the best our pack will be two weeks late and the size 
of the pack, as well as the yield of tomatoes, is all in 
the future and depends on the weather conditions and 
late season. 


LUTTRELL, TENN., July 24th.—The tomato crop 
looks like 25 per cent. Acreage about same as 1927. 

THAXTON, VA., July 21st.—Acreage in this sec- 
tion is about 10 per cent less than last year. Tomatoes 
about ten days late. The outlook is not as good as last 
year at this time. We cannot hope for more than 75 
per cent of 1927. 


ADRAIN, MICH., July 24th—Tomato Pulp: 100 
per cent. Our acreage is 50 per cent, which is our 


normal pack. We will have to have a late season to get 
the pack we had last year. 


OGDEN, UTAH, July 21st.—Tomatoes are look- 
ing fairly good. The acreage is about 20 per cent less 
than last year at this time. The prospects look good 
for early pack quality up to the usual standard of Utah 
tomatoes. Will start packing about August 25th. 
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FRUITS 


CAMDEN,’ DEL., July 21st.—We look for a fair 
crop of apples and 100 per cent pack. 


COLUMBIA FALLS, ME., July 23rd.—Blueber- 


‘ries: One of the shortest crops in years in this section. 


Estimates range from one-third to one-half of normal! 
production. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., July 23rd—We did not 
contract any crops this season, as we are not operating 
our factory. 

ONEKAMA, MICH., July 23rd.—Red Sour Cher- 
ries: About 80 per cent. Quality good. Now packing. 
Will be in the peak of the run by July 30th. Prices 
somewhat higher here than packers first anticipated. 

Black and Red Raspberries: 60 per cent. Patches 
here were winter killed. What crop there is, is of fine 
quality—nice large firm berries. Will pack about 50 
per cent of a normal pack. 

MARION, N. Y., July 23rd.—Red Sour Cherries: 
Early Richmonds, crop failure; Mont Mouneries, 40 per 
cent crop. Raspberries: About 85 per cent crop. Bart- 
lett Pears: 40 per cent. Apples: 35 per cent crop. 

SALEM, ORE., July 19th.—Marshall strawberries, 
cold pack, yield possibly 15 per cent larger than last 
year. Crop heavily sold up. Ettersburg Strawberries: 
Yield short of last year; practically sold out. Goose- 
berries: Crop short, pack short; about sold out. Lo- 
ganberries: Deliveries about 65 per cent of estimates, 
but probably about same as last year. Fancy and water 
grade sold fairly close; choice grade not sold account 
lack of export demand, which is expected as soon as 
buyers are satisfied market is on firm foundation. 
Raspberries: Crop possibly slightly heavier than last 
season, but closely sold up. Blackcap Raspberries: Crop 
25 per cent heavier than last season; very little ur- 
scld. Evaporators trying to buy at last moment to 
cover orders lately taken, but without much success. 
Blackberries: Crop normal; amount harvested will 
probably be smaller than last season on account of dis- 
astrous losses on carry-over experienced by most can- 
ners, Prunes: Crop almost total failure, due to un- 
favorable blossoming conditions. Packers running 
price of raw fruit up on each other trying to buy to 
cover orders. Pears: Crop considerably heavier than 
last season. Considerable portion canners’ require- 
ments already bought at fairly good prices to growers; 
some packers not yet covered, awaiting lower prices. 
Growers, however, are inclined to feel shipping mar- 
ket will yield as much or more than packers are offer- 
ing. Apple crop considerably heavier than last year. 
Heavy sales for canned apples and also evaporated 
apples have made stiff market for raw fruit, possibly 
stronger than warranted under normal conditions. 
Market very firm. 

OGDEN, UTAH, July 21st.—Cherry canning over; 
light pack, quality good. Apricots are now coming into 
the plants and are of good quality; yield rather below 
normal. All other fruits are looking good. The weather 
is ideal for growing. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 


& 


or 
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Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Landreth’s Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery after the 1928 
crop is harvested, write us for prices for any variety, in any quantity, for any 
date of shipment, and we will be glad to quote you. 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and Summer, 
please give us the opportunity of quoting. 


COLONIAL, BOY COPYRIGHTED D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Business founded 144 years ago Bristol, Penna. 


III IAI IIIA AAAS 


To Secure the Best Pack of Peas 
at the Greatest Profit Use 


Hamachek Ideal 


Green Pea Hulling Machinery 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE COMPANY 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


——Manufacturers of — 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS, ENSILAGE DISTRIBUTERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 INCORPORATED 1924 
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England Holds Canners Convention 


[Thanks to the Editor of “Sheet Metal Industries,” 
we have been furnished a report of a recent convention 
of canners and supplymen, and we give it just as re- 
ceived. We know our readers will be interested in 
the progress of the industry abroad.] 


HE progress made by the National Food Canning 

Council since its inception can probably be ap- 

preciated justly only by those who were present 
at its Second Annual Convention held at Worcester on 
May 28rd and 24th. There were present approximately 
170 representatives of the varied interests of the in- 
dustry, including the manufacturers of tinplate, of can 
making machinery, and of tin cans, as well as the can- 
ners and growers of fruits and vegetables. 

In addition to the usual Conference meetings, a 
programme had been drawn up and the necessary ar- 
rangements made for visits to a research station, a can 
making factory, and a fruit canning firm. 

After a drive through the countryside the party 
arrived at the Bristol University Research Station, at 
Campden, Gloucestershire, where the results of re- 
search into the question of fruit and vegetables pre- 
servation were demonstrated. Samples of such fruits 
as black currants, raspberries, and gooseberries, were 
exhibited which had been taken from tins containing 


ingle lacquer and double lacquer of the ordinary super- 
qualities. 


It was shown that by the use of the double lac- 
quered tins for these particular fruits no change of col- 
our occurred. This is due to the resistance of the 
double coating to all attacks of the acid in the fruit. 
The second coating of lacquer ensures that the whole 
of the interior of the tin is adequately covered. Sam- 
ples were also exhibited of vegetables to their natural 
colour. Canned peas, beans, etc., usually present a 


blanched appearance, which is, of course, not nearly so 
attractive. 

The party adjourned to the “Noel Arms,” Chip- 
ping Campden, where an excellent lunch was provided. 
Ancther pleasant tour through the countryside ended 
at the canning factory of the Cotswold Canning Com- 
pany, at Ashchurch, where the arrangements for the 
canning of the season’s fruit were open to inspection. 

It was evident that considerable thought had been 
put into the layout of the canning plant. The build- 
ing is of a sufficient size to allow for yet further exten- 
ion of their plant. Mr. Gerald A. France entertained 
the visitors to tea in one of the departments. On the 
return journey the visit to the orchards of W. R. 
Deakin, Limited, some 1,800 acres in extent was aban- 
doned, owing to the weather. In the evening the An- 
nual Convention Reception and Dance was held at the 
Star Hotel, Worcester. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council—On Thursday 
morning the annual meeting of the National Food Can- 
ning Council took place at the Public Hall, Worcester, 
where also the Canning Exhibition was being held for 
the two days, May 23rd and 24th. 

Report for the Year 1927-1928—Production: The 
following fruit and vegetable canning factories were 
engaged in production during the past season, and in 
spite of the unfavorable crop of the more suitable va- 
rieties of plums and of the shortage in certain districts 
of the best canning varieties of apples, most of the fac- 
tories substantially increased their total output: 

J. E. Austin and Company, St. James’ Works, 
Cromwell Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Stephen Ballard, Grovesend Fruit Farms, Colwall, 
Malvern. 

J. and J. Beulah, Limited, Bargate, Boston, Lin- 
colnshire. 


SOME OF THE VISITORS AT THE CONVENTION 
Among them are some Americans, who attended 


Le 4 
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A BODY-MAKER FOR LARGER CANS 


AND NOW-—Larger can bodies, up to 10 inches in diameter and 11 
inches high are automatically formed and soldered on a Cameron 
Lock-Seamer. Hand operations in making large cans are now all 
inexcusable, for there is a Cameron automatic machine for every 
can-making process, regardless of can size. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 


MONARCH 


A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- 
stall Monarchs. 


ABRACTIVE 


ABELS 


Tomato Scalder 


Rot ary Washer Send for booklet. 
S.O.RANDALL'S SON 
Baltimore Movstand Have you tried putting recipes 
MONARCH 


on your labels? Help the house- 
wife to enjoy your product. 


H.GAMSE BRO 
thographer: 


~GAMSE BUILDIN 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLUID 
Golden Band”’ 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 
fect Sealing Compound—and 
be safe. 


it 
=] 
la 
vale = =] = 
ql SEALS = = f= 
THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 
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Chivers and Sons, Limited, Histon, Cambridge. 

Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, Middle- 
ton Junction, Hull; Coley, Reading; and the Steyne, 
Acton, W. 3. 

J. M. Cope and Son, 197 Northdown Road, Clifton, 
ville, Margate. 
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Cotswold Packing Company, Toddington, Winch- 
combe, Glos. 


Crosse and Blackwell, Limited, 20 Soho Square, 
a. 
W. R. Deakin, Limited, Norton, Worcester. 


SCENE IN EXHIBITION HALL 
Note the closing machines and the displays of canned foods 


INCREASED ACREAGE OF BEANS? 


From The Bean-Bag. 

(Note: The following article prepared by Howard 
Kittle, secretary of the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, points out some of the encouraging factors en- 
tering into the bean situation of the country, and 
attempts to dispel any apprehensions farmers may 
have as to the result of an over-production during the 
coming season, due to the high prices of the past few 
months.—Editor The Bean-Bag.) 


HAT should be the attitude of the farmers 

toward the present propaganda which is ema- 

nating from different sources advising them to 
curtail and decrease their acreage on beans? 

It is seldom indeed that the insidious fingers of 
ever-anxious, power-loving government offices attempt 
to dominate a crop, when such communistic ideas are 
put into effect they should without doubt soon replace 
the domestic product with foreign importations. 

A brief glance at the present situation in the 
United States reveals some interesting information. 
During the months of February and March, according 
to the figures released by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, there was imported into the United States from 
other countries 37,652,965 pounds of beans principally 
because the growers of beans did not produce enough 
of the product to meet the normal consumptive de- 
mand, and as a result the price, due to scarcity of the 
product, soared to high levels and the United States 
immediately became a dumping ground for all foreign 
countries to the detriment of the domestic product. 


We have listened to a great hue and cry during the 
last few years with, reference to stabilizing agricul- 
ture; yet it would seem that we might well begin here 
at home protecting our position with a sufficient vol- 
ume of any product, so that we would not lend encour- | 
agement to the replacement of our domestic product 
by foreign importations and also make it unnecessary 
for those American institutions who have become ac- 
customed to the domestic product to not only set up 
purchasing machinery abroad, but to lend a distinct 
encouragement to the production of the foreign com- 
modity as a replacement. 


The heavy importations at the present time are 
due to but one reason—a scarcity of the commodity 
during the last two years, when Michigan produced 
only 11,720,000 bushels of beans, and in this connec- 
tion, too, it is interesting to note, according to the com- 
pilation of the annual crop report of Michigan, that in 
1925, with a crop of 2,626,000 bushels, which is the 
largest crop on record since 1914, that the farmers of 
this State secured the greatest average value per acre 
since 1920, which is, indeed, significant, since farmers 
generally are being advised through the press that 
8,000,000 bushels is a danger point, and if making 
money for Michigan farmers be dangerous, then this 
is, indeed, danger, according to the crop statistician’s 
figures. 


Three great factors have contributed largely to 
the increased demand for beans as a food; first, the 
normal ever-increasing population of this country; 
second, the splendid advertising campaigns put on by 
national] canners; and third, the unexcelled food value 
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Ayars Hot Water 
Exhauster 


Fruit and Tomato 
Washer 


Ayars Wide Hot Water 
Exhauster 


Ayars Universal Cut 
String Bean and 
Tomato Filler 


Electric Alarm Ayars Rotary Ayars Liquid Ayars Controlled 
Process Clock Syruper Plunger Filler Agitation Cooker 


DEPENDABLE TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


BUILT BY 


Ayar Ss Machine Company, Salem, New Jersey 


391-399 WES 


THOM. A. SCOTT MANAGER OF THE Gen. Mer: 


CHISHO\M-SCOTT CoO. 


PRING STREET 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 
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of beans as a replacement for meats and vegetables in 
the diet of all classes of citizenry. 


This combination has blazed a trail far in advance 
of domestic conditions, and as a result is making re- 
quests which the producers of this country must keep 
step with or find that foreign products have replaced 
the demands for our own. 

Canners in particular have an investment in ma- 
chinery and equipment which makes it mandatory that 
they be insured of a constant and adequate source of 
material, and it certainly is to the interest and advan- 
tage of the producers of this State to make this reali- 
zation possible at all times of the year. This, together 
with the fact that farmers’ bins, local elevator and 
terminal points have been swept bare of beans for the 
last two years, would make the statement that two 
million bushels of beans in excess of the consumptive 
demand are required to replace normal holdings, a con- 
servative one. 


Advice has been issued that large crops spell low 
prices. This, however, does not seem to be borne out 
by the crop statistician’s figures as quoted for 1925; 
neither does it fit in with actual farm records, and one 
successful farmer, commenting on his yearly sum- 
mary, has this to say: “Weather conditions affect labor 
requirements, but yield you can see is the most impor- 
tant factor.” 

We can no longer draw imaginary lines about our- 
selves and define our position as “private.’”’ We are 
governed by the world conditions and only by getting 
the proper prospectus of world conditions can we act 
intelligently and proceed with definiteness in the main- 
tenance of our position. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT 


By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Truck Crop Section 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1928. 


Preliminary Acreage for 1928 Compared with Four Previous 
Years and Condition as of July 1 


Preliminary 

STATE ACREAGE Acreage 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Colorado ............ 90 100 100 210 90 
TSS) ae 730 420 360 360 360 
460 220 1,000 360 730 
Michigan ........... 1,310 1,190 1,500 1,530 1,620 
Minnesota ........ 460 420 420 430 430 
New York.......... 3,060 2,170 3,000 3,960 4,120 
1,810 1,410 1,850 2,590 2,250 
Washington ...... 290 330 380 260 260 
Wisconsin ......... 2,540 1,970 1,790 2,090 2,510 
Other States..... 460 460 1,760 1,920 2,110 
| 11,210 8,690 12,160 13,710 14,480 

Condition (in Percentage) 

STATE July 1 June 15 July 1 10-yr. Av 

1928 1928 1927 July 1 
73 719 93 84 
Section Av..... 73 79 93 84 
80 17 82 82 
99 100 92 19 
100 100 97 86 
Michigan ............ 95 88 99 84 
Wisconsin .......... 88 91 88 82 
Minnesota .......... 88 80 90 85 
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Colorado ............ 95 100 75 86 
Washington ....... 100 

Section Av...... 95 100 94 86 
Other States...... 86 97 80 80 
U. S. Average.... 83 86 89 83 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES 


Preliminary Acreage for 1928 Compared With Four Previous 
Years and Condition as of July 1 


Preliminary 
STATE Acreage 
; 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
California . 2,150 3,210 2,560 2,120 3,200 
Colorado ... 2,800 3,500 2,900 2,190 4,450 
Illinois ... 1,310 1,630 940 960 1,560 
Indiana ... 7,240 8,430 7,250 6,800 10,950 
Towa. .......... 2,250 2,850 800 270 500 
Michigan .. 35,440 36,810 25,030 17,350 25,780 
Minnesota 3,940 4,340 3,000 3,060 3,400 
Missouri ... 330 1,050 2,800 670 1,260 
New York.......... 1,530 1,320 920 680 840 
1,560 2,250 1,600 1,750 2,200 
Washington au 430 670 530 410 460 
Wisconsin ......... 17,990 20,960 11,950 6,800 11,420 
Other States..... 8,440 18,110 9,460 7,940 9,970 
85,410 100,130 69,740 51,000 75,990 
Condition (in Percentage) 
1928 1928 1927 July 1 

STATE July 1 June 15 July 1 10-yr. Av. 
New York........... 95 100 15 85 
Section Av...... 95 100 75 85 
84 73 78 78 
84 89 78 82 
Michigan ............ 84 92 79 84 
Wisconsin .......... 85 88 79 78 
Minnesota ......... 79 82 16 74 
80 80 82 81 
Missouri .........c00 80 100 75 19 
Section Av...... 84 89 78 81 
Colorado ............ 90 96 81 86 
Washington ....... 88 718 70 87 
California .......... 85 bes 84 83 
Section Av..... 88 94 81 85 
Other States....... 76 66 73 78 
U. S. Average.... 83 86 78 81 


E. EVERETT GIBBS BALTIMORE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


HE many friends of Mr. E. Everett Gibbs, for- 
merly President of the Southern Can Company 
of Baltimore, which business is now owned and 
operated by the Continental Can Company, Inc., will be 
glad to know that Mr. Gibbs will continue his activities 
in the can business in Baltimore as District Representa- 
tive of the Continental Can Company, Inc. 

Mr. Gibbs has been in the can business for so 
many years that he needs. no introduction to the in- 
dustry; he is a man of great ability, and one of the 
best liked. 

The Continental Can Company, Inc., in the last few 
months has purchased a considerable amount of prop- 
erty in the Baltimore territory, and Mr. Gibbs will have 
supervision over the Continental properties in this 
district. 


Section Av...... 88 86 89 83 
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PHILLIPS CAN COMPANY 


MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Your Cooking Problems Solved 


by use of these appliances. 


Actual tests show 
The Kook-More Koil 
95% efficient 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 


Indiana Pulpers Pulp Pumps 
Improved Brush Finishers Enameled & Cypress Tanks 
Indiana Paddle Finishers Steam Traps 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines Steel Stools 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers Enameled Pails 
Indiana Grading Tables Enameled Pipe 
Indiana Corn Shakers Peeling Knives 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Fire Pots 

Wilters Open & Closed Retorts 


COIL IN TANK 
Use ‘“‘CLEVO’’ Which Is Heat, Acid and Rust Resisting. 
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News Around 


July 30, 1928 


The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Happenings. 


ILLINOIS 


Organize New Company—G. C. Loffingwell and 
W. R. Loyd of Decatur, Ill., have organized a company 
at Hardin to be known as the Calhoon Canning Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $100,000. A building of 
tile and brick, 50x50 feet, party two stories high, will 
be erected at once and modern machinery installed. 


The Princeville Canning Company has been a busy 
place for the past few weeks. The last two weeks have 
been spent installing new machinery. Five car loads 
in all have been installed and this includes ten new 
retorts, new conveyors, two closing machines, and eight 
new cutters. The new cook room has just been com- 
pleted and is one and one-half times as large as last 
year, and has much new equipment. Twice as many 
cutters will be in use this year as last. Whole grain 
corn will be packed for the first time and is a new 
experiment for this factory. 


INDIANA 


Not to Operate—Neither the Frankton Ideal nor 
the Liggett Canning Companies will be in operation 
this season, since each has been operating at a loss for 
the past several seasons. 


Getting Ready for Corn—Extensive repairs are 
being made at the Fame Canning Company and all 
preparations are being made for the opening of the 
corn canning season about August 20. A new roof has 
been placed on the plant, new dumps are being installed, 
and numerous other repairs are being made. A field 
man is now inspecting 2,600 acres of corn which have 
been contracted for by the company this year. 


TRI-STATES 


Remodel Cannery—Cameron Brothers, who pur- 
chased the Cecil Cannery at Rising Sun, have remodeled 
it into one of the most up-to-date and convenient corn- 
packing plants in Maryland. 


Expect Big Pack—The Colora Canning Company 
will pack about 500 acres of Country Gentleman Corn 
this season. ° 


Ready to Start—C. Reed Jourdan and Son will pack 
both fancy and standard grade tomatoes, as has been 
their custom in the past. 


Making Changes—Frank Chalone is remodeling 
his plant preparatory to packing fancy tomatoes. 


Whole Grain Corn—Eugene Billingslea is install- 
ing additional husking machines and will devote his 
entire attention to packing whole grain corn. 


Busy—The Kenton Canning Company is packing 
string beans and also shipping wheat, which is quite 
a good crop in that vicinity. 


Good Tomato Yield—J. Frank Sheridan has one of 
the finest fields of tomatoes in Western Maryland. 
Frank got a yield of 413 bushels per acre last year. 


The Mexican Bean Bettle is quite prevalent in both 
Maryland and Delaware, and while not numerous 
enough this year to do much damage, will soon be as 
destructive as anthracnose. 


Fighting the Beetle—The Talbot Packing and Pre- 
serving Company is fighting this pest by plowing the 
bean fields as rapidly as pickings are completed. 


Burning Infested Plants—W. J. Warren is pulling 
29 bean plants infested with the beetle and burning 
em. 


Growers of Lima Beans should be on guard for 
the beetle as it feeds on lima beans also. One lot of 
early limas was so badly infested as to practically 
ruin them. 


WASHINGTON 


Coast Canners Buying Prunes—For the first time 
in the history of the Yakima valley prunes will be 
taken out of the district for canning purposes. So far 
there has been 300 tons of Italian prunes contracted 
at $30 a ton and 1100 tons have been purchased in the 
Walla Walla district at the same price. Light crops in 
Western Oregon and Washington account for the entry 
of coast canneries in the interior prune deal. 


Construction of Plant Is Speeded—Construction of 
the Oregon Packing Company’s new warehouse and 
cannery on South First Street, between Walnut and 
Pine Avenues, Yakima, Wash., is well along, with con- 
crete flooring and wall foundations all in and prepara- 
— being made for the laying of the brick and tile 
walls. 


ALASKA 


New Salmon Cannery—After weeks of prepara- 
tion and test runs the new cannery of the Emard Pack- 
ing Company, on the Anchorage water front, is ready 
for the rush of red salmon which will begin coming in 
from the traps within the next week or two. The can- 
nery is said to be the most modern in the territory. 


INFRINGEMENT SUIT FILED 


UIT has been brought by the Lyndonville Canning 
Company, Incorporated, Lyndonville, N. Y., 
against the Fruit Belt Preserving Company, East 

Williamson, N. Y., to restrain infringement of the 
William A. Smith patents covering a machine and 
method of making Apple Sauce. 
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Now Is The Time 


to take those vital precautions which 
are so essential to a successful can- 
ning season. 


You cannot safely disregard the fact 


that your property is subject to loss 
by fire. 


A serious fire now or at any time 
during the canning season would be 
disastrous unless you were protected 
by adequate fire insurance. Such 
protection is an absolute promise 
that you would be reimbursed for 
any fire loss you might sustain. 


This protection is provided by 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


at a low net cost averaging 62c below 
the ordinary rates. 


At this low cost you cannot afford to 
take chances with an_ insufficient 
amount of protection. 


Write or wire at once for the addi- 
tional insurance you need to protect 
your increasing values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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It Can’t Be Done! 


You can never 
lower costs 
with obsolete 
equipment. 
Greater and © 
cheaper pro- “* 
duction is 


secured through efficient up-to-date 
machinery ! 


Anderson-Barngrover Machinery will give 
you greater production with less labor. A-B’s 
labor saving will surprise you. 


Anderson-Barngrover cooking machinery will 
cook your product more satisfactorily with 
less steam consumption. We can site instan- 
ces where the saving has actually reached 55%. 


Labor saved and steam saved means actual 
money saved. Money saved means greater 
profits in your business. Then, too, there’s 
the added profit that comes from better 
quality. 


Anderson-Barngrover representatives can 
show you how to get greater production and 
better quality with lower production costs. 


WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE TODAY. 


Note: A-B Cookrooms require only half the 
usual boiler capacity. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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WHAT DOES COOKING DO TO THE VALUE 
OF PEAS? 


N an article entitled “Why Do We Buy Green Vege- 
| tables,” by Dr. Walter H. Eddy, Ph.D., in a recent 
issue of “Good Housekeeping,” the author states 
that perhaps he came nearest to delimiating the class 
of foodstuff he wishes to talk about by saying that he 
means a group which does not include meats, cereals, 
fruits, dairy products, nuts or heavy root vegetables. 
The following extract from this article will be of 
value, we are sure, to all those interested in the prob- 
lems of diet and health: 


“Buy vegetables for vitamins alone, and the pur- 
chase will declare dividends in improved health and re- 
sistance to disease. 


“Here, however, a word of caution. Some vita- 
mins, especially the scurvy antidote (C) may be de- 
stroyed by cooking. Not long ago I had occasion to 
measure quantitatively the effect of various cooking 
methods on the vitamin C content of fresh green peas. 
Here is what I found, using live guinea pigs as test 
animals: 


Method of treatment. Amount of peas necessary per 


day to keep a guinea pig 
from getting scurvy. 


The same peas boiled on kitchen stove 12-15 

0.166 “ 
Small peas commercially canned and cooked 

25 minutes in sealed can at 248° F............ 0.100 “ 
Large peas commercially canned and cooked 

25 minutes in sealed can at 248° F............ 0.133 “ 


Average peas commercially canned and cook- 

ed 25 minutes in sealed can at 248° F......0.133 “ 
Average canned peas poured from can into 

pan and reheated to boiling.................0000 0.1383 “ 


“These are measured results. What do they teach? 
First, that cooking, while somewhat destructive to 
vitamin C, rarely totally destroys it, and hence, if I 
prefer my peas cooked, I can still get my protection 
from scurvy by eating a little more than I would if I 
took them at Nature delivers them. This holds for all 
cooked fruits or vegetables yet studied. 


“What about the results with canned peas? All 
these peas were actually cooked 25 minutes at 36 de- 
grees higher temperature than boiling, in contrast to 
the kitchen-cooked peas boiled only 12-15 minutes. Yet 
they lost less vitamin C. Why? 


“Furthermore, when these same peas were dumped 
into a pan and reheated for the table, they still re- 
tained their vitamin C potency practically unchanged. 
Again why? 

“The answer to the puzzle is now clear. Vitamin 
C is destroyed by air or oxygen. Heat hastens the de- 
struction when air is present, but in the absence of air 
has little effect. The raw peas are full of air. When 
we put them in a pan on the stove, they had free ac- 
cess to outside air. Hence under heat they rapidly 
lost vitamin C by oxidation. The canning process puts 
the raw peas into a brine ina can. As they lie there, 
they consume their own oxygen. The can is then 
sealed, thus excluding outside air. Not till this seal- 
ing is done is the heat applied. Some destruction still 
takes place, but little in comparison to the kitchen- 
cooked product. Similarly, when we pour the canned 
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peas into a pan for reheating, we are applying heat to 
a practically oxygen-free product, and they do not ab- 
sorb enough from the air in that short time to have 
any detectable effect. Like most mysteries the phe- 
nomenon is clear when we know the facts. They ex- 
plain why commercial canning is really an excellent 
way to conserve the viatmin C value of fruits and 
vegetables, for by actual tests in my laboratory we 
now know that canning produces little destruction of 
the vitamin C value of peas, apples, peaches, string 
beans, tomatoes, strawberries and spinach. 


“These results, coupled with the fact that if the 
can water is used, the contents suffer little loss of the 
other food values of the natural product, have gone far 
to reassure us that we are getting full vegetable value 
when we buy canned products. When market supplies 
of the fresh variety are low, or of poor quality, or ex- 


pensive, you need not be afraid to buy the canned 
substitute.” 


TOMATO CROP OUTLOOK IN NAPLES DISTRICT 


RESENT indications are that the tomato crop in 
P the Naples district will be very good this year, 
according to a report of June 12, from American 
Consul S. B. Redecker at Naples. The tomato crop in 
this district is very important, this area being one of 
the chief sources of supply for this product in Italy and 
the Naples canning industry. 


If present predictions materialize, the crop should 
be about one-third larger than last year’s crop. How- 
ever, it is still somewhat premature to predict the 
exact results of the present crop with any degree of 
certainty, as the first tomatoes (the round or poorer 
grade ones) do not begin to be harvested until the 
first part of August, while the best quality or oblong 
tomatoes, known as “San Marzano Fraschetti,” begin 
to be harvested only after August 15th. 


It is reported that a number of new and small can- 
ning establishments have been established in the 
Napels district, chiefly in the neighborhood of Salerno. 
These factories, together with the large factories al- 
ready established, are making preparations for carry- 
ing on the canning operations during the tomato sea- 
son. It is thought that the presence of the new can- 
ning concerns will increase the competition of canners 
in the purchase of tomatoes, with the result that prices 
may be held at fairly high levels. 


It is the opinion in local trade circles that but for 
the increased demand from the new small canners, the 
price for tomatoes secured by the farmers might aver- 
age around 30 lire to 35 lire per metric quintal, approx- 
imately 74 to 84 cents per 100 pounds, but with the 
increased demand farmers would appear to be expect- 
ing to receive for their crops as high as 50 lire per 
quintal, approximately $1.20 per 100 pounds. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Inc. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers, 
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LABELS 
EXPERTLY LABEL SPECIALISTS 


« Help Sell Your Product 


« CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 


> NO NEW BRAND SHOULD BE ADOPTED WITHOUT CAREFUL INVESTIGATION. THE COMPLETE 


HISTORY OF ALMOST A MILLION BRAND NAMES IS ON FILE IN OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU. q 
‘ WE SEARCH RECORDS AND HELP SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFRINGEMENT. THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 
4| The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 
SS Color Printing Headquarters 
55 BEECH ST. A439 CROSS ST. 7ONO. THIRD ST. 
yy CINCINNATI, OHIO. BALTIMORE, MD. BROOKLYN. N. Y. & 
| 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut 
Branches in Nine States 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
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FOR SALE— 

Lewis Bean Cutter 

Monitor Bean Grader 

Chisholm Ryder Bean Blower 

Ayars Beet Topper (Used two weeks) 

Beet Grader, 5 sizes 

Model M. Right and Left Corn Cutters 

Morrell Corn Cutter 

Burnham Corn Cooker 

Oswego Preserving Company 

Oswego, New York 


FOR SALE—One gallon, one standard Syruper nese 
never been used. 
Ayars Machine Co. 
Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Three Kern Finishers. 
dition. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter. 
1 No. 10 Syruper. 
4 Peerless Huskers. 
2 Invincible Huskers. 
Address Box A-1591 care of The Canning Trade. 


\ 


FOR SALE—200 gal. copper steam jacketed kettles, re- 
conditioned, excellent value. 
Address Box A-1593 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Having sold a large percentage of mac- 
hinery previously advertised, I now offer for quick 
sale at sacrifice prices a revised list as follows. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler for No. 2 cans with attachment 
for No. 1 cans, new from the factory. 

1 Sprague-Sells Large Capacity Blancher. 

1 Sprague-Sells Six Pocket Syruper. 

1 Atoz Labeling Machine. For Nos. 1, 2, 24 and 8 tins. 

1 Monitor Y Style Washer. 

1 No. 5 PeerlessExhauster. ForNos. 1, 2, 3 and 10 tins. 

I Invincible Pea Re-cleaner. 

1 Incline Pea Re-cleaner. 

| Sprague-Sells Pea Hopper. 

3 No. 7 Clipper Pea Cleaners. 

1 Lewis Bean Cutter. 

1 Cyclone Pulp Machine. 

1 No. 78 Permutit Clarifying Filter. 

1 Class E Reeves Transmission Pulley. 

1 Huntley Variable Speed Pulley. 


In first class con- 


Edgar F. Hurff, 
Swedesboro, N. J. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED ~—Steam Jacketed NICKEL kettles, 50 to 250 
gallon capacity. 
Address Box A-1597 care of The Canning Trade. 


To Represent Canners 


10 Coons Semi-Apple Slicers. 

16 Boutell Apple Peelers. 

6 Robins 40’’ Process Kettles. 
1 No. 4 Monitor Bean Grader. 
3 Monitor Cherry Pitters. 

6 Tag Pressure Regulators. 


We want a strong connection to supply our require- 
ments in large quantities of Maryland, Delaware and 
Virginia, products. With competitive prices and 
quality, we can do a very large business. 

Address Box A-1598 care of The Canning Trade. 


1 Robins Steam Hoist. 

1 14’’ Can Conveyer. 

1 Wooden Tank 3’ x 4’ x 14’. 

2000 Wired Bottom Pea or Cherry Boxes. 

All of the above offerings are either new or in good 
condition. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Grapefruit canning factory located in Polk 
County, Florida. Factory is fully equipped and oper- 
ated past two seasons. Plenty of experienced help. 
Price and terms very attractive-for a quick sale. 
This is arare opportunity to spend next winter in 
Florida and make money too. 

Florida Canning Exchange, Inc. 
P. O. Box 205, Winter Haven, Fla. 


Positions— Wanted 


D. C. Asper 
Aspers, Adams Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two rebuilt Souder Continuous Cookers, 
475 can capacity. Good as new. Alsoone 325 can 
cooker in excellent condition. Bargains. 

Souder Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—New Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles and 
Mixers, twelve sizes, 15 to 500 gallon, always in 
stock, all extra heavy and tested 225 pounds pres- 
sure. AlsoNew Copper Pulp Coils in stock, for 1000 
gallon tanks. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


WANTED-— Position as Superintendent-Processor in up-to-date 
Cannery, where promotion will be possible. Age 38 years, 
American with twenty years experience in canning products, ten 
years of which time I have been Manager-Superintendent. Am 
steadily employed and references are available. 

Address Box B-1588 care of The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Processor. A reliable = —— 

ss Box B-1578 care o e Cannin: ade. 

ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- : : 


ment. WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Fruit and 

Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. Vegetable canning plant, by married man, with 10 years experi- 

ence, thoroughly understand the growing of produce, packing, 

Ee = warehousing, and office word. Am thoroughly reliable and can 
furnish references. Satisfactory reason for making change. 


POSITION WANTED—As Production Manager or Superintendent. Address Box-B 1592 care of The Canning Trade. 
Have had twenty years experience packing corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. Help Wanted 


Capable of taking charge of factory or group of factories with WANTED—Good first class Supt. to take charge of corn Plant. i 
large production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes Packing crushed corn August & September, State Age, Salary 


and tomato products. Understand all branches of business from and experience. 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. Charles Jarrell 
Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. Hillsboro, Md. 


THE 1928 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners Association, 

from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 19th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 

f petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 4 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners Association. Sold to all others at 

$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 

‘e brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early z 


National Canners Association, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted 


1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY - 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


a BINS COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
Md. Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 


| 
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CAN PRICES 


HANSEN 
MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 
Conveyor Boot 
Corn Cooker Filler 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 


Fruit and Vegetable F iller factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Automatic Tomato Filler Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
Sanitary Can Washer the United States: 
Automatic Kraut Filler 
Beet Topper 
Gallon Fillers $14.85 per M. 
Chili Con Carne Filler = 
Pea Gender No. 10 6221 
Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. ee 
Cedarburg, Wis. 
| Flavor 
The Livingston County Your 
Canning Co. Product 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. Uniformly 
Place the 
Saltin the 
Operated the Hydro Geared Grader bottom of 
last Year. We would refer all can- the empty 
ners to them as to its capacity and can. This 
ding will elimi- 
‘ sien nate the Salt Brine from 


being washedover the can 
when being capped and 
prevent rusting instorage. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. Use “CLEVO” which is heat, acid and rust 
Wells & Patapeco Sts. resisting. 


INDIANAPOLIS [ANGSEN INDIANA 


_ 
4 
COMPAN 3 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


i i mt the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
emai ae and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


tThomas J. Mee 


n & Co. 


eneral market at this date. 
*Howard E. Jones & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. +In column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS* (California) 


Balto. N.Y. 
White Mammoth, No. ped 
arge, No. 2% 
Peeled, NO. 2 73.50 
Medium, No. 2% 
Small, No. 2% 
Green Mammoth, No. 
» NO. 2” 
Tee "White, Mammoth, No. 1 73.50 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 
BAKED BEANS? 
Plain, No. 1 -60 -65 
In Sauce, 18 oz -80 = 
No. 2 1.55 1.0 
No. 3 1.60 1.70 
No. 10 4.50 5.00 
BEANS#t 
Stringless Stand. Cut Green No. 2... .95 1.50 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10.......... 
Standard Whole Green, No. 2........ 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 10............ Se, 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2.... 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 


Standard White and Green, No. 2 1.20 1.40 
White and Green, No.10 7.50 


Red Kidney, Standard No. 2........ 
Standard, No. 10 4.75 Out 
BEETS? 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 1.85 
12—15, No. 2 1.25 
15—20, No. 3 
Whole, No. 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 
CARROTS? 


Standard Sliced, No. 2.... i” 
Sliced, 
CORN? 
Standard Evergreen, No. 1.10 
Standard Shoepeg, No. 1.20 
Extra Standard Shoepeg, No. 2........ Seccces, 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 1.50 
F. O. B. Co 
Standard Crushed, No. 1.00 1.05 
F. O. B. Co eee 
Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2........ 
F. O. B. Co. 1.00 1.15 
HOMINY# 
Standard, Split, No. 1.00 
Split No. 10 3.25 38.60 
MIXED VEGETABLES; 
Standard, No. 2 -95 1.10 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 
ney, No. 2 1.00 1.15 
No. 10 4.65 6.10 
OKRA AND TOMATOES? 
Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.85 
No. 10 
PEAS¢ 
No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 
0. B. Co 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 1.15 1.25 
F. O. B. Co | 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2 
No. 4 Sieve. No. 2 eae 
Co, -90 1.05 
No. 8 Sieve, No. 10 5.00 5.50 
E. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No. 1... ....... 75 


E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No.1 °.90 90 


Fancy Petit Pois, No. 

PUMPKIN? 

‘o. 10 

Squash, No. 8 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Balto. 

SAUER KRAUT? 

Standard, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 3 1.00 
No. 10 

SPINACH? 

Standard, No. 2 1.00 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 3 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 

SUCCOTASH? 


Standard Green Corn, Green Limas 1.385 
No. 10 


Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 
(Triple) No. 2 (with tomatoes) 


SWEET POTATOES; 


Standard, No. 2 -80 
No. 2% 1.10 
No. 3 1.15 
No. 10 

TOMATOES? 

Extra Standard, No. -90 
F. O. B. Co -85 

Extra Standard, No. 2, f. 0. Du... 1.35 
F. O. B. Co 1.35 
No. 3 
No. 10 4.00 

F. O. B. Co. ais 
No. -717% 
F. O. B. Co -75 
No. 2% 1.15 
F. O. B. Co 
No. 3 1.20 
F. O. B. Co 1.15 
No. 10 3.75 
F. O. B. Co 3.50 


TOMATO PUREE? 
Standard No. 1, Whole Stock 


N. Y. 


No. 10, Whole Stock 3.50 
Standard No. 1, Trimmingg................ -50 
No. 10 Trimmings 3.25 
J 
Canned Fruits 

APPLES?* (F. O. B. Factory) 

varia, INQ. 10 5.00 5.00 

Maryland, No. 8 

APRICOTS* (California) : 

Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.30 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 

Fancy, No. 2% see 3.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 
No. 3 
6.75 
No. 2 Preserved 

BLUEBERRIES* 

2.30 
No. 10 12.00 11.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2... 1.40 ‘1.50 

hite Syrup, No. 2 woe AG 1.80 

Extra Preserved, NO. 1.75 

Red Pitted, No. 10 12.50 14.00 

California Standard 2.60 
Fancy, No. 2% 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 =1.20 
No. 10 5.50 5.75 

PEACHES* 

California Standard, No. 2%, Y. C. 1.90 1.90 
Choice, No. 2%, Y. C 2.05 
Fancy, No. 2%, Y. C 2.85 

Extra Sliced Yel 1.20 

Standard White, No. 2 -50 

Extra Standard White, No. 3............ 1.75 1.90 

Seconds, White, No. 8... 1.80 1.45 

Standard Yellow, No. 2 1.55 
Yellow, No. 8 


Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8... 1.96 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 


1.85 1.45 
Selected Yellow, No. 8 
Pies, Unpelled, Nai. 1,20 
Peeled, No. 3 
Unpelled, No. 10 
Peeled, No. 1 4.75 65.00 
PEARS* 
Standards, No. 2, in 1.05 
No. 3 
No. 8, in Syrup. 
— Standards, No. 2, in Syrup... ..... 1.20 


0. 3 
California Bartletts, Standard, 2%%.. 
Choice 
Fancy 
Standard, No. 10 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2 
Grated, Extra, Ni 


Extra, No. 2..... 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10... 


Crushed, Extra, No. 10... 7138 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10.......... 
Porto Rico, No. 10 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black, Water, No. 2 
Red, Water, No. 2 
Black, Syrup, No. 2 
Red, Syrup, No. 2 
Red, Water, No. 10 
STRAWBERRIESt 
Preserved, No. 1 


Preserved, No. 2 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1. - 1.20 1.80 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2. 2.30 2.50 
Standard, Water, No. 10 7.00 13.00 


FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 


No. 10s 14.75 18.75 


Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
10 oz. 1.00 


1.10 
15 oz. 1.25 1.45 
17 oz. 1.80 1.50 
18 oz. 1.40 1.65 


19 oz. 3 ad 
Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz........ 1.40 55 
LOBSTER* 

Flats, 1-lb. cases, 4 doz. 
cases, 4 doz 


4.30 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, 4 oz 1.35 1.45 
5 oz. 1.45 1.55 
8 oz. 2.70 2.80 
10 oz. 2.90 3.10 
Selects, 6 oz. 
SALMON* 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1.......ccccccssscseseeee 3.50 3.05 
at, No. 
Flat, No. % 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.90 2.00 
Pint, Nos 4.70 
Chums, Tall 1.85 
SHRIMP* 
Wet, No. 1, Large. 1.85 1.75 
SARDINES (Domestic), per case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 
$4.75 
Oil, Tomato, Out 75.25 
California, per 716.00 
TUNA FISH (California), per case 
White, 4s 
White, %s 
White. 1s 


Blue Fin, 4s 
Blue Fin, 1s 
Striped, 
Striped, 1s 
Yellow, %s 
Yellow, 1s 


90 
1:10 
1.15 
3.75 
1.10 
1.45 
1.50 
4.90 
218 
1.30 
an 
1.20 iced, Extra Standard, No. 
1.25 Grated, Extra Standard, No. 
4.25 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%.......... 2.40 2.60 
Sliced, Standard, No. 2.80 2.25 
— Sliced, Standard, No. 1.95 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Very Quiet—Spot Tomatoes Marked Down to a Low 
Point—Picking Green Tomatoes—lIndiana’s Pea 
Pack Best Quality Ever, Says Canner— 
Buying Future Corn—Some Sections 
Have Better Bean Crops 


HE MARKET—Operators in this market say that 

: things are very quiet. That is not surprising 

for this time of the year, for normally we would 

be in the usual mid-summer-dull season, when all men, 

who can do so, take their vacations. and let business go 

hang. It has been hot enough for just that feeling, but 
of course all cannot do that. 


Tomatoes—In the canned tomato market spots re- 
main unchanged, but it is said that the No. 1 size is 
entirely cleaned up, and that both No. 3’s and 10’s 
have worked down to a very light stage. There con- 
tinues to be some 2’s around, but they are going fast, 
and as one section after another reports clean decks, 
it does look as if all 1927 packs, and previous, of toma- 
toes would be out of the way im the entire country by 
the time new 1928 tomatoes can be canned. This is not 
market jugglery; it is the opinion of well-posted men, 
both canners and brokers—and yet it is true what is 
the matter with the tomato market? It ought to be 
high and strong, and it is neither. No sensible man 
would ever attempt to predict what a tomato vine or 
its fruit will ever do;-they are just the cussedest thing 
on earth to try to prognosticate, if you get what we 
mean; but evidently the fruit has affected the handlers 
thereof, and no one can tell what a tomato canner will 
do. At least no one has been able to predict for the 
past nine months. 

We noticed one new feature with respect to toma- 
toes this week. Down in old Anne Arundel county, 
which is the kitchen garden of all this section, and 
where market stall crops are forced, they have been 
picking “fresh” tomatoes on the style of the winter- 
fresh tomatoes: green as grass, and shipping them to 
market in tomato baskets, just as if they were real 
tomatoes. And the hucksters bring them around and 
sell them, telling the people that they will get ripe! 
Shades of all that is fit to eat!! did you ever hear of 


such assininity? Tomatoes that ripen off the vine 
never taste like tomatoes, and they never will, regard- 
less of what they do to them. But possibly the people 
have become so used to the tasteless, tough, rubber- 
like “fresh” tomatoes, that the growers see that they 
must answer the demand, and are picking ’em green. 

There has been a rumor that some of the early 
tomatoes have been packed by canners, but we have 
not found out if this is so, or who the canner was who 
took such tomatoes and put them into good cans at the 
present market prices. But we would not dare say it 
has not been done. 

Peas—yYou will notice in our Crop Reports that an 
Indiana pea canner says that they have gotten up the 
best quality ever packed in that State, and that the 
yield has been above normal. That is a welcome relief 
from the continued dismal deports we have had all 
season. 

Private advice from Wisconsin says that a careful 
checking of those canners who have finished on Alas- 
kas shows an average yield of 75 cases, with a real 
scarcity of fancy grades, and our informant says that © 
this is the consensus of opinion of a large number of | 
canners,- brokers and buyers. And he further adds 
that the yield of Sweets, on which they are now at 
work, is disappointing, and that in the great majority 
of cases they are showing a very definite decline as the 
pack progresses, rather than the customary increase. 
However the quality of the Sweets is much better than 
was that of the Alaskas. It is said that the average 
yield of Sweets for Southern and Eastern Wisconsin, 
at least, will be from 80 to 85 cases per acre. The same 
advice says that buyers are scouting the market there 
in wisconsin, and seem to have made up their minds 
that there is a real shortage of Fancy peas, and that 
there will not be a surplus of even the standard grades. 
This writer expects the market to develop considerable 
strength in the near future. 

There have been some fair-sized sales of peas dur- 
ing the week, but usually the buying runs to small 
lots. Nothing under 85c was seen, and that for stand- 
ard 4’s; 3’s are held at 95c, and some 4’s have gone 
at 90c. 

Corn—The corn market shows no activity. It is 
said that there is nothing doing in spot sales here, 
mainly because spots are conspicuous by their absence. 
But out in the Central West corn is dragging. We 
have seen quite a number of sales of futures, both 
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Shoepeg and cream style, and prices on these have 
ranged from 90c up to $1.15. The former is about the 
ruling price for good corn, and the buyers seem to 
know that they can get their supplies at that figure. 

The corn crop is making good progress under the 
hot weather and frequent rains, but there still come 
the complaints that the ground cannot be worked. And 
of course that hurts the corn yield. Our Crop Reports 
show corn in good condition, both as to acreage and 
condition of growth, with prospects good. 

Beans—Some other sections have begun work 
upon string beans, and it is refreshing to have reports 
of good crops and good yields. They are badly needed 
and it is to be hoped those sections come through safe- 
ly. The Mexican beetle is out to finish what the 
weather did not destroy in other sections, and lima 
beans are being attacked. Unless the pest is conquered 
trouble is bound to ensue. We speak of this in our 
editorial this week, and show how one progressive can- 
ner has been able to fight the pest. String bean prices 
are largely nominal. 

Changes in the market prices are few, but in gen- 
eral the market holds firm. Other leading markets 
report a very good business considering the time of 
year, when canned foods buying is generally dead. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Steady—No Changes in Tomatoes—Fear Pro 
Rata Deliveries on Corn From Poor Growing Sea- 
son—Good Inquiry for Peas—Futures of All 
Kinds Attract More Attention—Salmon 
Quoted Lower—Sardines Stronger— 

Beans Strong—Tuna Demand 


New York, July 26, 1928. 


TEADY—Steady to firm market conditions for 
S practically the entire canned foods line have pre- 
vailed during the past week. Business has been 
unusually active for this season of the year, distribu- 
tors in many cases being in the market for spot stocks 
to round out their assortments. The outlook for new 
packs continued favorable for steady markets. 
California Fruits—Opening prices on California 
fruit, which had been expected on Monday of this 
week, failed to come through, and it is not now thought 
that the prices will be released until next Monday or 
possibly the week following. California packers are 
not hurting their position any by withholding the an- 
nouncement of prices. On the contrary, they are prob- 
ably strengthening the market and insuring a ready 
response to the prices when named. Current indica- 
tions are that the release of the opening price basis 
will be followed by a heavy volume of confirmations 
and new orders. The experiences of the buyers in the 
case of California asparagus and Hawaiian pineapple 
have convinced them of the wisdom of taking prompt 
action to insure coverage on their requirements. 
Southern Tomatoes—Conditions have shown little 
change in the tomato market during the week. Cur- 
rent going prices on spots are 6214c to 65c for ls, 
7714c to 80c on 2s, $1.15 to $1.20 on 3s, and $3.50 to 
$4.00 on 10s, all f. o. b. canneries. Future 2s can still 


be bought in some quarters at 75c a dozen, and barring 
improvement in the price basis, it is not expected that 
canners will outdo themselves in packing this season. 
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Western tomatoes have been without change, although 
on Indiana packs the market has firmed up somewhat 
on both spots and futures. 

Corn—Reports from principal packing sections re- 
porting backward season, crop damage, etc., do not in- 
dicate that there will be much in the way of over-pro- 
duction of corn this year. Western packers of fancy 
corn, as well as Maine canners, are reported fearful of 
the necessity of pro rata deliveries on some of their 
future orders unless the crop outlook should improve 
materially. Standard corn is still a weak article, due 
largely to the carry-over in the East and Midwest, but 
present indications are that the pack of standards this 
season will be very much lighter than early season 
reports had indicated probable. 

Peas—There has been a continued good inquiry 
for new pack standards and extra standards for prompt 
shipment, and the market holds steady on Southern 
packs. Prices on Wisconsin peas are also well held, a 
moderate inquiry prevailing. Aside from covering on 
spot standards, however, local buyers were not show- 
ing much interest in the situation, waiting deliveries 
of extra standards and fancies out of new packs on 
their packed-to-order contracts. 

Futures—The trade has been considerably inter- 
ested during the past week or so by reports in financial 
circles, presumably emanating from the can companies, 
regarding the expected heavy packs of canned foods 
this year. These reports in most cases are directly 
contrary to those which have been circulating in 
canned food trade circles, and because of this variance 
have caused some uneasiness to some operators. To 
anyone familiar with these so-called “Wall Street re- 
ports,” and the utter lack of foundation of many of 
these presumably authentic statements, however, there 
is nothing surprising in the fact that canned foods 
production this year is headed for new records, not- 
withstanding the fact that in some cases the raw ma- 
terial to fill the cans will not be available in any quan- 
tities sufficient for record packing operations. 

Salmon—Red salmon continues available at $2.65 
per dozen, f. o. b. Coast, with packers talking a $3.00 
market for new pack. Buyers, however, are inclined 
to discount this bullish talk on the new pack outlook, 
notwithstanding the fact that canners in some in- 
stances have withdrawn offerings. Pinks are in strong 
position, both here and on the Coast, and are meeting’ 
with a good inquiry. Fancy Columbia River chinooks 
are in short supply and strongly held. 

Sardines—The market for California packs has 
strengthened a little this week, but demand continues 
confined to small quantities. Maine sardines are in 
good demand at unchanged prices. The pack is run- 
ning a little larger, but demand has likewise increased, 
and packers thus far have not been in position to lay 
aside much of a surplus. 

Beans—There has been continued strength re- 
ported in the market for new pack stringless beans, 
and canners this week are showing firmer price views. 
Reports from Baltimore indicate that the supply of the 
raw material has been very much lighter than had 
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been anticipated, with canners in many instances 
forced to buy spot canned stringless beans to make de- 
livery on early shipment business which they had 
booked. 

Pineapple—Trading in spot pineapple had picked 
up somewhat, due to heavier demand from the retail 
trade. Fancy pineapple is not in large supply, and the 
market is strong at $2.65 for fancy 214s sliced and 
$2.40 for fancy 214s crushed. Standard is likewise 
firm at $2.25 for 214s sliced and $2.10 for 2s sliced. 
Distributors here have received additional shipments 
from the Pacific Coast since the middle of the month 
and are now in position to make deliveries on all 
grades, with wholesale grocers compelled to pick up 
small lots from one another to handle their retail sales. 

Asparagus—Conditions in this branch of the mar- 
ket were much the same as was the case during the 
previous week. Jobbers in most cases have booked 
enough “grass” to take care of their early-season re- 
quirements and, owing to the strong market obtaining 
on the Coast, are not attempting to buy further, realiz- 
ing that additional demand at this time would probably 
force prices higher on the small unsold stocks still in 
the hands of the canners. 

Tuna—Warmer weather has stimulated the de- 
mand for spot tuna, red jobbers report a considerably 
broader movement. Bluefin and yellowfin are moving 
out in good volume, the market ruling firm. White 
meat is available in but limited quantities, and its high 
price is curtailing outlets considerably. Reports from 
California this week note continued strength in the 
market, with packers in man instances withdrawn 
from the market until fall. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘*The Canning Trade.”’ 


General Rain Needed—Tomato Crop Uncertain—Light 
Bean Pack—Quotations—Freight 
Rates Puzzling 
Springfield, Mo., July 24, 1928. 

] EATHER—Hot, dry weather continued to pre- 

\ vail last week, but on Saturday, the 21st, there 

was some rainfall, which was the first during 
the month up to that time. On Sunday, the 22nd, there 
was more rain and some drop in the temperature, all 
of which was very welcome. We find from reports 
from different parts of the district that the rainfall 
was only in spots, and not a general rainfall. In the 
localities where there has been any rain crop condi- 
tions will improve. However, a good general rainfall 
throughout the entire Ozark packing district is still 
needed. 

Tomato Crop—With very few exceptions, the to- 
mato vines are very much smaller than usual for this 
period of the year. That part of the tomato acreage 
which was set very late looks anything but promising 
at this time—very light setting of fruit on the vines 
uv to this date. Tomato canners, without exception, 
all appear discouraged over the tomato crop situation, 
and are looking forward with uncertainty as to the out- 
come of the growing crop of tomatoes. 

Canning Season—We are inclined to believe in 
some localities canners may be packing a few tomatoes 
in a very small way by August 15th to 20th, this fruit 
heing drawn from the earliest setting of plants in the 
fields. Canners generally figure that they will not be 
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drawing any ripe fruit, whatever, from the latter set- 
ting of plants until about September 1st. From the 
late acreage canners don’t believe that there will be 
more than 50 per cent tonnage yield per acre. 

Bean Pack—The packing season for green beans 
is now practically over with the canners of the Ozarks. 
In some localities canners have found it possible to put 
up about 50 per cent pack from the acreage contracted. 
In other localities the yield proved to be 25 per cent 
less. Relying upon the reports that have reached our 
office, we are inclined to believe that there will be very 
few surplus cars obtainable in the district after can- 
ners have filled their future sales. 

Bean Prices—We can only quote nominal market 
prices on the limited offerings of new pack beans, 
which range as follows: 2s standards, cut, 90c to 95c; 
2s extra standards, cut, 95c to $1.00; 10s standards, 
cut, $4.50 to $4.75; 10s extra standards, cut, $4.75 to 
$5.00; 2s extra standards, whole, $1.10; 10s extra 
standards, whole (if obtainable), $5.24 to $5.50, f. o. b. 
factory points. 

Jobbers who have not provided for their require- 
ments of stringless green beans, and who expect to 
draw their supply from the Ozarks, are sleeping on 
their opportunity, and had better get busy at once. 
Canners tell us that there will be no shading in prices 
on beans, and if any change, prices will be higher 
rather than lower. 

Spot Tomatoes—Light sales on spot tomatoes 
throughout the district since our last report. This vol- 
ume of business, however, is in keeping with the lim- 
ited holdings of spot tomatoes by the canners of the 
district. 

Spot Prices—Spot tomatoes, No. 1 standard, 10- 
oz., are still obtainable in the Ozarks in a limited way 
at 55c; 2s standards are held firm at 75c, 7714c to 80c 
on the few unsold cars. There are just a few cars of 
3s standards which can be bought for prompt ship- 
ment at $1.05, $1.10 and $1.15 factory points. No. 10 
standards, if obtainable, $3.50 to $3.75 shipping points. 

Future Tomatoes—lIt is hard to find canners in 
the district who feel that they would be playing safe 
in taking any additional orders for future tomatoes. 
It is probable that there is a limited number of can- 
ners in the district who might confirm just a few cars 
at the following range of prices: No. 1 standard, 10- 
0z., 4714¢ to 50c; No. 303 cans, contents 1 lb., 70c to 
7214c; No. 2 standards, 75c to 7714c; No. 214 stand- 
ards, $1.05 to $1.0714; No. 3 standards (to order only), 
$1.20; 6/10 standards, $3.50 to $3.75, f. o. b. Arkansas- 
Missouri, wherever it is possible to confirm. 

There seems to be a strong under-current in mar- 
ket prices on future tomatoes, and canners almost 
without exception believe that higher prices will be rul- 
ing within 30 days. Canners state that they must 
realize higher prices on their tomatoes or they cannot 
realize any profit whatever. 

Blackberries—Some canners are still packing 
blackberries and in only No. 2 enamel-lined cans. In 
the localities where they have been favored with some 
rainfall this will prove beneficial to the blackberry 
crop. In other localities, however, where they have not 
been favored with any rain during the month of July. 
the blackberry crop is now at its end. Today’s market 
price on No. 2 water packed standards, well-filled cans, 
range $1.15 to $1.25 per dozen, factory points, depend- 
ing upon the willingness of the canners to market their 
finished products. If there are any blackberries ob- 
tainable in No. 10 cans, it will be from the canners in 
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Northwest Arkansas, and the last price we heard 

quoted on same was $5.25 f. o. b. factory points. 
Canners’ Meetings—Regular weekly meetings are 

taking place with the boards of directors of the differ- 


ent district canners’ associations. A system has been . 


adopted whereby it is possible for these associations 
to keep all the canners fully advised as to the crop con- 
ditions, as well as market conditions, demand, etc. A 
continuation of this system will undoubtedly prove 
very beneficial, not only to individual canners, but to 
the Ozark packing district, taking same as a whole. 
Freight Rates—The changes in freight rates pro- 
vided for in Tariff SYL 151, which became effective on 
the 14th inst., are very bewildering. Experts in figur- 
ing rates from tariffs of this kind may be able to figure 
out the rates from points of origin to destination 
points, but the ordinary human being finds a great 
many complications that he is not able to fathom. 
While we presume that the different railroad lines will 
issue individual tariffs providing freight rates which 
will comply with the tariff first mentioned, no positive 
information has yet been given out regarding same. 
The matter of freight rates applying on shipments of 
carloads of any commodity is just as important to the 
purchaser as is the price of the commodity f. o. b. ship- 
ping point. Canners in the Ozark packing district are 
living in hopes this freight rate matter will soon be 
cleared up, so interested parties will have a clear un- 
derstanding as to the rates that will apply. 
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Beans Better Cleaned Up Than for a Long While. 
Okra Pack Well Under Way—Okra Prices—Orders 
‘for Oysters—Shrimp Conditions Improving. 
Pineapple Pears—Crab Meat—Notes of 
the Gulf Coast Section 

Mobile, Ala., July 26, 1928. 


TRINGLESS BEANS—tThis pack is in about as 

S cleaned-up condition as it has been in many a day, 

and it is not often that you find an important 

pack like this sold out and moved so shortly after the 
canning operations have ceased. 

This goes to show that buyers as a rule now are 
shrewd and they buy and have deliveries made, rather 
than hold off dickering on prices. 

They seem to be fully awake to the short pack 
condition and they are not taking any chances. This 
has been fully demonstrated by the haste with which 
the bean pack has been brought up and moved by the 
buyers. 

Okra—The weather is hot and we have showers 
three and four times a week which is making every- 
thing ideal for the growth of the plants and it should 
have its corresponding good effect on the crop yield, 
of which okra is the outstanding pack at present in this 
section. Therefore unless unforseen circumstances turn 
up, the crop yield of the okra ought to be pretty near 
normal and the quality of the pack is sure to be excep- 
tionally good. 

The okra pack is well under way now and the de- 
mand fair. Some packers are being rushed by buyers 


for the delivery of Baby Pod (whole) okra, which 
would indicate that the market is pretty well cleaned 
up on the whole okra pack. The following are the 
prices, f. o. b. factory: Cut okra, No. 2 can, $1.10 per 
dozen; No. 21% can, $1.35 per dozen; No. 10 can, $4.50 
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per dozen. Baby Pod (whole) okra, No. 2 can, $1.35 
per dozen; No. 244 can, $1.60 per dozen; No. 10 can, 
$5.50 per dozen. Okra and Tomato Sauce is the same 
price as Baby Pod okra. 

Sweet Potatoes—Sweet Potatoes are still decorat- 
ing the warehouses of the packers in goodly number 
and their movement is not noticeable, but the packers 
don’t appear much concerned about their inactiveness 
at this time, because all indications point to a short 
crop yield of sweet potatoes in this section, and sooner 
or later the trade will fall back on the canned stock 
in the warehouses. The average price of sweet pota- 
toes is $1.10 per dozen for No. 21% cans, f. o. b. cannery, 
and it looks as though the packers who have the back- 
bone to hold to the price of $1.10 are going to get it, 
because there won’t be any canned in this territory 
this season, and especially when the raw market is 
paying such a fancy price for them. 

Oysters—What was pointed out in these columns 
several weeks ago about oysters is coming true. It 
was said that while it looked too soon to order any 
oysters, yet it was time to commence to check up on 
the situation, because there was no big stock of them 
and the demand was liable to start up sooner than ex- 
pected. The unusual is happening—the packers are 
receiving car load orders for oysters right now, which 
is something unusual, as they have never booked any 
car load orders for oysters at this time of the year. 
This is good indication that the warehouses of the 
packers will all be cleaned out of oysters before the 
end of September, The demand is good and the follow- 
ing are the prices of spot oysters, f. o. b. factory: 4-oz. 
cans $1.35 per dozen, 5-oz. cans $1.45 per dozen, 8-oz. 
cans $2.70 per dozen, and 10-0z. cans $2.90 per dozen. 

Shrimp—The waters in Mobile Bay are commenc- 
ing to get a little brackish and the salt water fish are 


beginning to work their way into the bays, which is a 


good indication that shrimp will soon be coming into 
the bays, but so far there is none. There is very little 
probability of any shrimp being canned here until after 
the middle of August, because the first shrimp that 
strike are usually small and not desirable. 

Shrimp have left the Louisiana coast and there is 
none there. They struck the Florida coast, near Jack- 
sonville, and this is about the only locality getting 
shrimp in the entire southern coast and the raw market 
is taking them all at 24c per pound, f. o. b. shipping 
point for them—raw, headless—which is quite a fancy 
price. Inquiries are coming from all over the country 
for shrimp. 


Pears—In about 30 days the pear pack will start, 
and it looks as though there will be more factories can- 
ning pineapple pears this year than heretofore, and the 
pack is growing in popularity each year. 

Some six years ago the commercial canning of 
pineapple pears was practically unknown here, but 
since they were introduced the demand has increased 
each year and it is getting to be quite an important 
pack in this section. 2. 

Crab Meat—Crab Meat continues scarce and the 
packers for the raw market may have to discontinue 
packing them if the fresh water remains in the bays 
much longer, because they are experiencing great diffi- 
culty in getting crabs and the business is very un- 
profitable to both the catchers and the packers. 

Crabs as a rule can stand a good deal of fresh 
water, but they are evidently getting more than they 
consider healthy and they have migrated to healthier 
surroundings, hence the packers for the raw market are 
finding it very difficult to get enough crabs to supply 
the local retail demand. 
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Here is some interesting information gathered 
from the Statistical Bulletin of the United States Bu- 
reau of Fisheries which says that 74 plants in the 
United States in the year 1927 canned 852,764 standard 
cases of shrimp, containing 14,955,900 pounds, and 
valued at $5,321,632, whereas it gives only 4 plants 
that canned crabs last year, and they put up 1,009 
standard cases, containing 48,432 pounds of crab meat, 
valued at $26,988. 

Comparing one pack with the others, the amount 
of crab meat canned (processed) last year was negli- 
gible. Why such was the case, is not easy to explain, 
except that canned crab meat has never been aggres- 
sively marketed. 

Another drawback may be that crab meat has 
never been packed and marketed in No. 1 cans like the 
shrimp. This would enable the housewife to buy in 
small quantity. Again the price of the crab meat may 
be a little too high, because according to the figures 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries the canned 
crab is priced or valued at about 55c per pound, whereas 
the shrimp is only about 38c per pound. Fresh or iced 
crab meat ordinarily retails in the seafood markets at 
50c to 70c per pound, and it is seldom put up in less 
than 10 to 12 ounce cans, therefore a No. 1 can of pro- 
cessed crab meat to retail at 20c or 25c per can may 
be the thing required to help to market it. A house- 
wife would most likely invest 20c or 25c on an untried 
canned food article where she would pass up a 35c or 
50c one. It is human nature to want to tie up as little 
money as possible on experiments. 

Commissioner Visits Mobile—J. M. White, assist- 
ant commissioner of game and fisheries for Alabama 
in charge of field work, was in Mobile, Ala., last week, 
and he in company with August Z. Overhous, district 
game warden with headquarters in Mobile, made an 
inspection here and also went to Bayou La Batre, Ala., 
and Coden, Ala. Mr. White, who is down here from 
Montgomery, Ala., is making an official business tour 
of counties in the southern part of the State and he 
left here for Baldwin County where he expects to re- 
main a day or two. 

Fresh Water Kills Oysters in Pascagoula, Miss.— 
The report comes from Pascagoula, Miss., that a large 
percentage of the oysters planted on the Pascagoula 
reefs last month had been killed by the flood of fresh 
water that came down the Pascagoula river last month. 
The oyster commission will make an inspection this 
_ week to determine the damage. Some say that as high 
as 50 per cent of the oysters planted have been killed, 
but nothing will be known definitely until the inspector 
goes over the beds. 

Biloxi Oyster Packers Unite—A Shrimp and Oys- 
ter corporation has been recently organized in Biloxi, 
Miss., known as the Biloxi Shrimp and Oyster Trans- 
port Company, and includes the majority of the Biloxi 
packers. The purpose of the corporation is to pur- 
chase, sell and transport shrimp, oysters and other 
seafood. 

The officers of the new corporation are: R. H. 
Chinn, president; C. M. Davis, vice-president; Ernest 
Desporte, secretary and treasurer; and they are also 
directors of the corporation. The other directors are 
E. L. Ducate and M. 8. Anticich. Co-operation to be de- 
rived through the organization: will aid the seafood 
industry in Biloxi. The contracts to be made will allow 
the boatmen to receive uniform prices for shrimp and 
oysters caught in Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Food Habits of the Nations—A foreigner once re- 
marked that if you took the can opener and the frying 
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pan from the American housewife, she would starve 
to death. This is putting it strong, yet it is a known 
fact that the American people are big consumers of 
canned foods—perhaps more than any other nation. 

On the other hand, we find our Latin-American 
neighbors—Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Porto Rico, are poor canned food eaters, and their 
taste or diet is more for dried foods, such as dried 
meats, dried fish and shrimp, and dried fruits. The 
United States has never been much of a consumer of 
dried foods and there is practically no market here for 
dried shrimp; whereas in the Latin-American countries 
it is directly the opposite and dried shrimp is abun- 
dantly consumed and very little canned shrimp is sold. 
It is possible the lack of canning facilities in the Latin- 
American countries is responsible for the poor con- 
sumption of canned goods, yet the few canning fac- 
tories operating in these countries find a better market 
for their canned foods in foreign countries than they 
do at home and their export business is larger than 
their domestic business in a number of the cases. 
This too is probably the case in our country with re- 
gard to dried fish, shrimp and fruits—the foreign mar- 
kets take the bulk of our output of dried foodstuff, 
due to the slack demand for them here. There seems 
to be a vast difference in the eating habits of the na- 
tions that is not easily changed, and the sale of canned 
foods in the Latin-American countries has never made 
any big progress. 

William McDonald of Pensacola Dies—William 
McDonald, one of the oldest employees of E. E. Saun- 
ders and Company, fish dealers in Pensacola, Fla., died 
Tuesday night, July 17, 1928, after a lengthy illness. 
Mr. McDonald was 65 years old. He had lived in Pensa- 
cola for about 45 years and had been in the employ 
of E. E. Saunders and Company for over 25 years. He 
was a member of the old volunteer firemen’s association 
and members of the organization attended the funeral 
from his residence at 10 A. M., July 19, 1928. Mr. Mc- 
Donald leaves a daughter, Mrs. A. Vincent, who lives 
in Atmore, Ala. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Market Conditions About Same—Iowa Canners Lower 
Prices on No. 2 Corn—Tomatoes Planted Late 
in Missouri—Output of Standard Alaskas 
Short in Wisconsin—Notes 
of the Trade 


Chicago, July 26, 1928. 


HE market conditions here are about the same as 

; they are everywhere else. Peas are selling well, 

especially for standard quality. Canned corn and 
tomatoes are marking time. 

Canned Corn—Big Iowa canners have readjusted 
their prices on No. 2 standard corn to 85c f. o. b. can- 
nery for spot and future, and are changing their future 
contracts for the 1928 pack accordingly. This action 
has been taken by five of the largest canners in Iowa 
and will be followed, no doubt, by the others ag well as 
by corn canners in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

The reason for the concession is said tc be that 
prices last year were fixed so high that the pack sold 
but slowly, and canners this year want to move out 
their production more rapidly and give the distribu- 
tors a better profit, as an inducement to carry the 
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stock. No announcement as to the corresponding re- 
duction on extra standard and fancy grades has been 
made, but both those grades were priced proportion- 
ately lower than usual, and there may be no reduction. 

Canned Tomatoes—The planting has been very 
late in Missouri and canners fear that if the ripening 
and canning is protracted until frosts come to spoil the 
crop, that there may be but little surplus of canned 
tomatoes to offer from that section beyond the filling 
of orders now on hand. 

Indiana canners also report a late crop outlook 
with its incident risks. ; 

The demand for spot canned tomatoes is being 
supplied from consigned stocks in local warehouses, 
and is for small lots for immediate needs. I can hear 
of no important spot purchases. 

Canned Peas—There seems to be but few standard 
4s Alaska peas in this season’s pack (1928), as the 
crop of Alaskas in Wisconsin matured when size 3s 
began to turn yellow and had to be cut. Therefore the 
standards will have to be made from size 3s which are 
not quite good enough for standards of that sieve and 
will, therefore, be graded down. The output of stand- 
ards will, therefore, be greatly reduced. ; 

In sweet peas it is said that canners are permit- 
ting them to mature to the larger sizes, 4s and 5s, so 
as to get a better tonnage. Sweets or late peas were 
short of the demand last season, because cenners gath- 
ered them too young and small. The great demand 
for sweet or late peas runs heavily to 4s and 5s sieves 
of the extra standard and fancy grades, and the pack 
will consist this season, so it is said, of a large propor- 
tion of those grades. 

Mr. A. H. Millward has been elected president of 
the Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., Warehouses, 225 E. 
Illinois street, Chicago. Mr. Millward has been con- 
nected with that corporation for 25 years, acting as 
manager for the past 15 years, and his election to the 
presidency follows the death of Walter Wakem, presi- 
dent of the corporation for many, many years. 

Mr. Millward is a friend to the canning industry 
_and says that he is going to try to be useful to it. 

Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., is capitalized for 
$200,000, fully paid under the Illinois corporation laws. 
Mr. Millward has been vice-president and is now di- 
rector of the Illinois Association of Warehousemen, 
which has for its memhership 33 of the largest ware- 
houses in the State of Illinois. He has many friends 
who will be delighted to know that he has at last se- 
cured that recognition and consideration which his 
faithful services and abilities deserve. 

In last week’s communication I referred to the 
fact that enormous losses had been incurred by the 
Fame Canning Company through a merger. The losses 


were incurred by reason of manipulation as a part of . 


Austin Nichols & Co., the big New York wholesale 
grocers, which expanded too rapidly and too far. The 
Fame Canning Company has now been taken over by 
Stokely Bros. & Co., of Newport, Tenn., and they will 
bring it to success, as they are practical and able can- 
ners. 

I also stated that an enormous loss had been in- 
curred by Sears & Nichols Company by reason of their 
big merger. That company has been to an extent 


liquidated and dismembered, and a part of its property 
and factories is now being operated carefully and suc- 
cessfully by a company which retains the old name and 
I understand that this new company is con- 


labels. 
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ducting a smaller but a carefully managed business, 
which is more than likely to prove profitable. 

The losses by the New York Canners, Inc., to 
which I referred were replaced by an issue of three 


_millions of capital stock, which I learn was over-sub- 


scribed. They then bought the Snider Packing- Cor- 
poration, a very profitable concern, and the name has 
been changed to The Snider Packing Corporation. 


WHO DISCOVERED STERILIZATION? 
By WRANGLER 


S a matter of general interest to thecanners, I sometime 

ago stated that I believed the lengend which is commonly 

accepted as true that Nicholas Appert, a French manu- 
facturer, discovered the process of the sterilization of fresh 
foods and was rewarded by Napoleon Bonaparte for doing so 
to the extent of 12,000 francs, was merely a good story and that 
the women of ancient times were really the discoverers of the 
principle of sterilization or preservation of fresh foods by her- 
metically sealing. 

Nicholas Appert did not sterilize fresh foods in tin cans; 
he put and sterilized the fresh foods in glass jars. The canners 
afterwards followed up the process, thereby developing the great 
industry now known as the canning industry. I believe that 
the sterilization of foods and the hermetically sealing of foods 
for preservation purposes dates far back into antiquity and I am 
disposed to credit the women of Egypt or Assyria or of Rome 
with the credit for so preserving fresh foods. 

There has come down to us, handed down from one woman 
to another for thousands of years, the knowledge of preserving 
of fresh foods by hermetically sealing in jars or containers, 
and this knowledge and skill in my opinion started long before 
Nicholas Appert was ever heard of. 

The very fact that the housewives of today and for hun- 
dreds even thousands of years in the past have busied them- 
selves in so preserving fresh foods in jars, hermetically sealing 
them with wax and other materials, leads me to believe that 
the knowledge and skill which has so been handed down by the 
women is one of great antiquity. I have conferred with ‘a- 
mous archaelogists, one of whom is Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon 
of Yale University, and he has written me as follows: 


“You are correct in your impression that these pro- 
cesses of ‘food preservation’ were carried to extraordinary 
perfection in antiquity but our knowledge of them is almost 
exclusively derived from Egyptian discovery. Great quan- 
tities of preserved meats and other foods were found in the 
tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen, and I enclose you a circular which 
will only serve to show that my versonal connection with 
archaelogical research lies in a different field.” 

I have corresponded with Prof. L. S. Bull, Assistant Curator 
of the Egyptian Department of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and his letter is as follows: 


“We know that the Egyptians packed various kinds of 
foods in jars because on the sites of dwelling places frag- 
ments of jars have been found inscribed with the name of 
the food contained in the jar and the year when the food 
was put up. Such foods were wine, olive oil, unfermented 
fruit juices, beer, honey, meat, and fat. I know of no 
evidence as to any process used to preserve food except that 
the jars were sealed. It is likely that salt was used with 
meat, for the Egyptians were entirely familiar with it. So 
far as I know there is no evidence of the use of the prin- 
ciple of sterilization, nor is there evidence as to how long 
potted foods remained edible except that, as might be ex- 
pected, fermented wine appears to have kept unspoiled for 
several years. These statements apply in general to 
Pharaonic Egypt, that is to the period from about 3000 B. C. 
to about 330 B. C. As to Graeco-Roman Egypt, there may 
be evidence from Greek: and Roman writers. I am sorry 
not to be able to clear up the matter of sterilization in 
ancient Egypt. If you hear of it in any later civilization 
such as the Greek or Roman, I should be glad to be in- 
formed. Have you gone into the matter in Babylonia and 
Assyria? There was a great civilization there, also long 
antedating Greece and Rome and contemporary with Phara- 
onic Egypt.” 

The evidence in relation to ancient methods of preservation 
of foods as contained from tombs is not good. as it was not 
food for the living that was placed in the tombs but ford for the 
dead, and it was sometimes preserved by salt or embalmed. 


The evidence of the knowledge of sterilization as practiced 
in modern times is hard to prove as to foods of antiquity be- 
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cause such an enormous time has elapsed that of course even 
the containers themselves have crumbled and decayed, but we 
do know from discoveries that wax was used to seal food in jars 
and that honey was used to preserve fresh fruits which ap- 
parently had been vooked and then preserved in jars by having 
honey poured over them. This is rather an interesting subject 
to those who are fond of investigating the origin of the preserva- 
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tion of foods but the literature which has come down to us from 
ancient times on that subject is very brief and rather unsatis- 
factory. The writers of that age seem to have devoted most of 
their time and attention in describing the methods of killing 
each other and of the victories of their kings or other kings 
and the methods of destruction, rather than preservation. I will 
have something more to say before a great while on this subject. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Many Conflicting Views Due for An Airing at Federal Trade Commission Hearing on 
Trade Practices Within Grocery Industry This Fall; Chains Apparently Unworried 
at Prospect of Attacks From Other Distributors—American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Through Research Bureau, Launches Publicity Campaign Aimed 
to Secure Support of Consuming Public in Drive on Chain Grocery 
Practices—Five-and-Ten Cent Groceries Growing in East; Pre- 
sent Problem for Retailers and Manufacturers. 


and the time for the trade practice submittal, which will 

be held in New York under the auspices of the Federal 
Trade Commission, becomes more imminent, interest in the dis- 
closures to be made at this conference is growing. 

There appears to be a well-defined feeling in some parts of 
the trade that interests representing the wholesale and retail 
grocery trades will be prepared to submit to the Commission 
definite indications of unfair trade practices on the part of some 
of the chain store groups. 

For example, it appears to be confidently believed that 
those opposed to some of the chain store methods of doing busi- 
ness will be prepared to furnish conclusive evidence that the 
chains have sold merchandise below cost in some sections for 
the sole purpose of stifling competition; that the chains have 
purchased specialty products from manufacturers on contracts 
guaranteeing them a lower price than any other distributor, re- 
gardless of the quantities other buyers would be prepared to 
handle; that the chains have been obtaining rebates and adver- 
tising allowances specifically denied other classes of buyers, and 
other practices which those on the independent side of the fence 
consider unfair and unethical. 

The brokers, on the other hand, consider the practice of 
buying direct and demanding the usual’ brokerage as an extra 
allowance an unfair method of doing business. Both the chains 
and wholesale grocers have been doing this. 

Retailers have several grievances which they plan to air. 
The chains themselves will have much to say in justification of 
themselves and their methods. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the “fairness” or un- 
fairness of any method of doing business is colored consider- 
ably, according to which side of the fence it is viewed from. 
Many wholesale grocers, who have strongly condemned certain 
practices of chains, have been particularly bitter in their de- 
nunciation after they have tried, unsuccessfully, to work the 
same game that the chain has succeeded in. There is the open- 
ing remark attributed to the organizer of a certain wholesale 
grocers’ buying co-operative exchange, who started his organi- 
zation meeting with the statement: “Gentlemen, we must forget 
our consciences.” There are some in the grocery trade who 
have successfully forgotten their consciences; others who would 
like to, and, failing success in the operation, are “down” on any 
competitor who has succeeded in the discarding operation. 


While there is much talk as to this and that practice prev- 
alent in certain circles of the food distributing industry, and 
there is no question but that certain practices, apparently un- 
fair, have been and are being indulged in, it is another matter 
to prove the existence of these evils as definitely planned prac- 
tices. Chain store operators and grocery specialty manufactu- 
rers are not asinine, and if the alleged unfair agreements re- 
specting certain practices exist, it will be a difficult matter for 
those opposing them to prove their existence. Inference and in- 
nuendo may accomplish much when the “grapevine” method of 
undermining a concern’s good will is being followed out, but 
when it comes down to a question of standing up in open meet- 
ing and “producing the goods,” the individuals who have been 
most active in talking about what they know are generally 
tongue-tied. 

Certain it is that the chains show little perturbation regard- 
ing the attacks which have been launched against them, and 
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those which are threatened. The attitude of the chains has 
been that when the time comes for them to present their side of 
the case they will be on hand, and with evidence that will jus- 
tify their actions and present position. 

This attitude presents a challenge to the remainder of the 
trade which should be definitely answered at the forthcoming 
conference. 

Interesting the Public—The American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, through its Bureau of Economic Research, is going 
direct to the public with its campaign against some chain-store 
practices, notably price-cutting. In a recent press “hand-out” 
to some 2,000 news and trade papers throughout the country 
the American says: 

Widespread demoralization of farm markets by methods of 
mass distribution in food lines has created an acute condition in 
many parts of the country, according to a report recently issued 
by the American Wholesale Grocers Association. 

_ Numerous appeals for relief have been made to his organi- 
zation, J. M. McLaurin, president of the Association, explained 
recently. “But under our present laws,” he said, “the problem 
appears to be one that can be solved only by the public. The un- 
economic practice of selling ‘loss leaders’ by grocery chains is 
working a hardship on the farmers by reducing prices below 
cost of produetion on all kinds of garden truck, butter, eggs and 
milk. In some sections, according to reports received, this 
method of merchandising makes it unprofitable for farmers to 
raise vegetables and other farm prducts, and is adding a men- 
ace to a condition that has long been a serious problem of the 
country’s greatest business. 

“The widespread sale of new potatoes furnishes an example. 
In various parts of the country the chain stores have paid two 
cents or more per pound for new potatoes, and then put them 
on special sale at one cent a pound, selling in most instances 
only 10 to 25 pounds to a customer. Because an offer of the 
kind attracts many women, the loss is considered a good invest- 
ment by the stores, and the clerks try to persuade every pur- 
chaser to buy many other items on which the profit more than 
balances the loss. 

“It is the custom of many of the stores to advertise special 
sales of the kind by scattering thousands of handbills, placing 
them in automobiles, sticking them under doors, and handing 
them to passers-by. In this way they appeal to vast numbers 
of women. 

“In the case of potatoes, the farmers had a profitable mar- 
ket for their first loads into town, but after the special sales 
they found it impossible to sell potatoes for more than one-half 
to three-fourths of a cent a pound, all buyers claiming that the 
public would not pay more than one cent a pound. The ‘loss 
leader’ price invariably establishes a false value, which lowers 
the market price, and the farmer is a heavy loser. 


“Similar demoralization has been forced upon the markets 
for practically all farm products sold in retail stores. Chain 
food distribution apparently depends upon the false belief that 
the stores are selling all items far below their actual margin of 
profit, and to create this fallacy the stores are slaughtering 
prices on these products the value of which is familiar to the 
public. While there are other demoralizing results of this dis- 
tribution, we have received no reports that indicate a more dan- 
gerous condition than that which the offering of ‘loss leaders’ 
has brought about in the farm field. 
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“It is possible that a further development of this merchan- 
dising method will very seriously curtail the production of many 
farm products, and it is a subject that deserves the serious 
thought of the public. If mass distribution has an economic 
place in our business scheme, it cannot be permanently estab- 
lished on a basis of selling one class of merchandise at a loss, 
while it must obviously overcharge on other classes. At present 
the logical result is that intelligent women benefit by the condi- 
tion by purchasing the ‘loss leaders’ and nothing else, since pur- 
chases of other articles encourage a continuation of practices 
that are plainly uneconomic and lead to the demoralization of 
entire communities.” 

In a letter to members the Association says: “Our investi- 
gations strongly indicate that the chain store problem will not be 
solved until the public is advised of certain facts and information. 
This release, we think, presents information which will clear the 
thought of the public on one important phase of chain store 
merchandising, if it is possible to secure widespread publication 
for it. Members of the Association are urged to use their in- 
fluence in securing publication for this release wherever possible. 
Publishers of papers of four thousand or more circulation in your 
town have undoubtedly received copies of the release. Any effort 
you may make to encourage publication will be deeply appre- 
ciated and will undoubtedly tend to make your own business 
more prosperous. It is our belief that there is no co-operation 
you can offer that will be more beneficial to the wholesale gro- 
cery trade than in securing as wide publication as possible of 
this and other newspaper releases which we shall issue from 
time to time.” 

“Five-and-Ten” Groceries—Wholesale and retail grocers, as 
well as the chains, are watching with close interest the steady 
development of the business of the “5-and10-cent store” goce- 
ries which have appeared in various Eastern cities during recent 
months. The secretary of a jobbers’ group, commenting on this 
new type of competition, writes: “It is a matter of more than 
passing interest to note the progress of the straight 5c and 104 
grocery stores. Very few of those I met had at first taken this 
matter seriously, and thought it would be confined to a special 
department in either the usual Woolworth and similar types of 
stores, or the introduction of a 5¢ and 10c counter, which might 
appeal to those wishing to purchase foods in very small quan- 
tities or one which the grocer might use as a clearance of slow- 
moving stocks. But the plan is making headway, and it is too 
soon to venture an opinion as to how the public will accept it. 
As we all know, every time an article is repacked for sale in 
smaller units the cost must naturally increase, and perhaps in 
the long run we will find that type of grocer awakening to the 
fact that it requires just as much energy and service to sell a 
5¢e and 10c article as it does one for 25c, 50c or a dollar. The 
used type so far is of a self-service system, which reduces the 
overhead cost, but it is an open question whether these stores 
will have the same general appeal that went to establish the 
Woolworth type, with its variety of non-perishable articles. 
Truly this new 5c and 10c type of grocery is buying “hand-to- 
mouth” with a vengeance. If it proves a success, we may look 
for an entire change in the size of the foods sold by this type of 
store, which brings up the question as to how the 5c and 10c 
basis is to be maintained in regard to articles selling for under 
5e and less than 10c, and will the manufacturer eventually be 
compelled to pack special sizes to meet this type? It seems but 
yesterday when the grocer was advised to sell a dozen or a case 
of an article on the basis that the grocer could well afford to sell 
for less because of the volume and saving of delivery, and here 
we find the very reverse plan of offering food in smaller units to 
meet a demand for a nickel or a dime. We may well ask: What 
next? We all admit that there are too many styles and sizes 
of containers of certain articles, some of them varying only a 
trifle, serving no good purpose, and adding only confusion and a 
multiplication of stocks, but that it should not be overdone is very 
apparent. Several packages of well-known brands tell me that 
their containers and labels have been purposely prepared with 
the sole idea of being distinctive, easy to notice, and the public 
recognizes them as a part of their favorite brands of food. One 
packer of nationally advertised condiments told me that he had 
purposely prepared a special size bottle and label, and to change 
all of these to comply with a standardizing plan would cause 
him very serious loss.” 

Jobbers Better Position—Wholesale grocers, although beset 
with keener competition than at any other time in their history, 
are reported generally in better condition now than for several 
years past. The larger successful houses in the industry are in 


stronger financial position, in many instances, than ever before 
in their history. Operating costs have yielded to intelligent re- 
search, and are now more closely in line with net profit earned. 
Markets for the principal commodities are fairly stabilized, and 
jobbers’ profits are holding up well. On a number of lines in- 
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ventory values at mid-year stocktaking were appreciably higher 
than those ruling January 1, showing a substantial paper profit 
on goods which had been carried through the first half of 1928. 
While there is no question but that further mergers and consoli- 
dations are in sight for the near future, and that wholesale gro- 
cers will take steps to still further strengthen their position, the 
industry as a whole is in satisfactorily sound condition and 
showing steady improvement. 


Apple Situation Worrying in Maine 
( Continued from page to ) 


hard hit by the June drop and apple scab that is appearing. 
While the bloom was very heavy, the rainy condition since then 
has practically destroyed the setting fruit in some orchards. 

Dr. G. M. Twitchell, who was interviewed yesterday at his 
summer home in Monmouth where he has specialized in fruit 
for many years, stated that his crop was practically lost. “The 
bloom on Whit Sunday was very heavy,” said he, “but on that 
day a six days’ rain began. The setting fruit was affected and 
no bees were working pollenizing the blossoms. Scab began this 
year as soon the leaves started. The trees themselves are 
growing wonderfully well but the fruit is missing, due to the 
heavy drop. Where I usually get 200 barrels, this year I esti- 
mate about 25 barrels.” 

State Commissioner of Agriculture Washburn reports the 
condition is serious and that the fruit men are being hard hit 
by the heavy drop due to the weather earlier in the season. 
“It was so rainy people had to give up part of their spraying, 
scab appeared, and then the dropping of the fruit. McIntosh 
Reds have been hard hit.” 

Among those interviewed was Wilson Conant of Buckfield. 
He stated that the drop is still on and that the fruit is thinning 
rapidly. Scab has also appeared. McIntosh Reds are hard hit. 
The Baldwins are holding on quite well. He looks for a very 
light crop in the State. “In fact the same condition prevails all 
through the East and as far as the Hudson River Valley, the 
great apple raising section of New York,” he said. 

Ernest Saunders of Lewiston, whose orchard is on ridge 
land, visited his orchard yesterday afternoon. He found the 
fruit setting better than he expected. He is looking for a 
fair crop. 

Y. S. Sewell of Bowdoinham, whose big orchards are known 
throughout the State, reports that he had a good set of Northern 
Snies. Greenings on his trees are setting fairly well. Bald- 
wins are poor. He has some scab. Dry dusting is being 
practiced at his farm but it was so rainy he could not dust as 
much as he wished. : , 

Among other growers who are reporting a very light crop is 
F. E. Niles of Monmouth, whose orchard of 600 trees is one of 
the best kept in the State. “I lave hardly any fruit left on 
the trees,” said he Tuesday. “My crop this year will be very 
light although there was a good bloom.” 


A NEW UP-TO-DATE PLANT 


HE plant of Tugwell & Wiseman, Inc., at Model- 

town, N. Y., was destroyed by fire on January 

20th of this year. The building of a new factory 
on the old site has just been completed, which is fully 
equipped with new and up-to-date machinery, includ- 
ing the Chisholm Rydre Company’s new viners and 
many other recent improvements in canning factory 
machinery. 

Two artesian wells, each flowing a three-inch 
stream, furnish the plant with pure spring water, and 
being situated in the heart of the Niagara County 
Fruit Belt, insures the packing of the highest quality 
of fruits and vegetables. ° 

This plant is now operating on peas and cherries 
and has just commenced to receive string beans which 
are expected to continue for six weeks or two months. 

Representatives from the German Government 
looked the plant over the other day, also Canadian can- 
ners, and they all pronounced it the last word in can- 
ning factories. 

It. will pay any provressive, up-to-date canner to 
look this plant over, and they are assured a hearty wel- 
come, the owners assure us. 
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HOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
QUALITY 


THAT MUST BE PRODUCED FROM NOW ON ? 


You should have a copy of this invaluable book on hand for quick, ready refer- 
ence, and study. 

It may be the means of saving you many dollars in Spoiled goods or ruined quality. 
Men who have it say they would not take $1000. for it if they could not get 
another copy. 

A Processor of 35 years experience said he did not realize how much he needed it. 


It Is Insurance Against Mistakes 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to improve 
his Quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It---But the house with this book in the Safe 
feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which no other $10.00 can buy! ! 


For Sale By All . 


Bound in Leatherette, 


Supply Houses, 
(386 pages. Dealers, etc. 
Price Published By 
The 
00 
— Canning Trade 


Prepaid. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BLISS 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Dry Package Equipment 


We have developed many ma- 
chines which effect considerable 
economy in the production of 
dry package containers of every 
shape. 


Send us your problems and get 
the benefit of our experience in 
reducing your production costs. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 
Sates Opices { 


Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 
—Hampers nest when empty crates 


won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

—Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 

Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


RIDGELY, MD. 


SWING BROTHERS 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 


Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 
Relax your mind—and your body. You'll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 
Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 


WHISTLE LISTENERS 
Builders’ Foreman—Excuse me, but are you the 
lady wot’s singing? 
Lady—Yes, | was singing. Why? 
Builders’ Foreman—wWell, might I ask you not to 
hang on that top note so long. The men have knocked 
off twice already, mistaking it for the dinner whistle. 


HARD TIMES 
Scot—What is the idea of raising the price of gas- 
oline all the time? 
Station Attendant—Why do you ask? You haven’t 
got a car! 
Scot—No, but I’ve got a cigarette lighter. 


NUDE DEFENSE 
Judge (sternly)—Were you speeding? 
Motorist (brazenly)—I sure was, your honor. My 
speedometer showed I was hitting 65. 
Judge (weakly)—Twenty-five dollars fine for 
shocking the court with the naked truth. 


THE SAFE WAY 
Child (espying tight-wire walker)—Oh, mother, 
why is that man walking on a rope ’way up there in 
the air? 
Mother (waiting at crossing)—Probably because 
-~ wasn’t able to cross the street in any other way, 
ear. 


STATISTICS 
The following sign is posted by the roadside enter- 
ing a western town: Last year 4,076 people died 
of gas. 
39 inhaled it. 
37 put a lighted match to it. 
4000 stepped on it !—Clipped. 


NO NEED FOR THEM 
Salesman—Let me sell you some nightshirts. 
Oldtimer—No, never go out at night. 


NOTHING NEW 

“Cap’n, suh, what is dis heah ’panionable ma’iage 
I been hearin’ ’bout lately ?” 

“Well, Sam, that’s just a convenient arrangement 
so that when a woman gets tired of her husband, or a 
man gets tired of his wife, they can go and get another 
without a divorce.” 

“Well, well, well! I declare you white folks is - 
gettin’ mo’ like us cullud people ev’y day.” 

—Fertilizer Review. 


REAL DOPE 


A young married woman who was learning to drive 
a car became somewhat confused over the details and 
exclaimed: “But how can I think of what to do?” 

“Oh, just imagine that your husband is driving,” 
was the instructor’s rejoinder. 
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the Machinery and Su 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mehy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. 
t and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
braltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
inde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chi 


cago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
: berg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 
How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


le Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle ys an Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
fle. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
roducts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers, 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang., Machy. Oo., Cedarburg, Wis. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


pplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 

see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 

Ciecks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

CLOCKS, Precess Time. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. — 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berjin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Broston, N. Y, 
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CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. ees 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. he 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. : 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes 
le Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North » N. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Sutdeoe. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 

FACTORY TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ly sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Can Co., New York. 
ibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B » N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohic, ¥ 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B ae 5 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. -See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
#yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit, 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND — 
fg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
ee abo See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Ss rp., 
Sa Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, ete. 


lis Corp., Chicago. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. — 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
ACKETED PANS, Steam. 
rn Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., = Baltimore. 
Ss Sells Corp., icago. 
"Kettles, ‘Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., _— Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 
Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co,, Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. . 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., ‘Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Poger 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 5 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, II. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, 
Hansen Cang. 


Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pes. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 


. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Laggsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indi 5 
Pfaudler Co., N. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer, Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
merican Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. — 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
me Berlin, Wis. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Ced i i 
Huntley Mfg. Co., N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Rea 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. 3 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
g. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’, Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Produets. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
dler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


July 30, 1928 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Shipment Receipt Order 


Slaysman’s No. O. Double Seamer 
Inexpensive Reliable 

This Double Seamer will do the same class 
of work as the more costly machines. 
Especially adapted for double seaming tops 
on filled cans. 
Weight, 150 lbs. 
Will receive cans up to 74% inches diameter 
by 8 inches high. 
Diameter of tight and loose pulleys, 6x3 
inches. 
Speed, tight and loose pulleys, 600 r. p. m. 


= WRITE FOR PRICES 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
801-11 East Pratt Street, on BALTIMORE, MD. 


* 
= 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


“Coast to Coast” 


Announces acquisition of 


Southern Can Company 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY CUSTOMERS THUS OBTAIN 
THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF 


CONTINENTAL'S LARGE RESOURCES 


AND EXPERIENCE 
INCLUDING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CLOSING MACHINES 
SERVICE 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY’S ENTIRE ORGANIZATION 
CONTINUES WITH CONTINENTAL, THUS INSURING 
THE SAME CLOSE PERSONAL ATTENTION AND 
INTEREST IN CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


FACTORIES AT 


Baltimore Syracuse Chicago 
Roanoke Jersey City Clearing 
Detroit Passaic Canonsburg 
St. Louis Cincinnati Seattle 

San Jose Los Angeles 


“CONTINENTAL CANS SELL GOODS” 


